











ARE PARTS A PROBLEM? 


Consider BRAKE SHOE ae a Source 
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Parts for Planes 








Parts in metals, metal 
alloys and com 


position 


Parts that are cast, 








Parts for Heat Treating 





Industrial Pumps 








I Oa manutacturer 


there just isn’t any such 


thing as an unimportant 
part, for a piece of equip 
ment is only as good as 
its weakest part. Know 
ing this, BRAKE SHOE 
engineers the parts it 


makes for its customers 





What would 
closer tolerances in 
the parts you buy 
mean in your machine 


shop costs? 








Parts for Machinery 





Parts for Shells 














Parts for Aircraft Engines 








American Braxe Snot Company, 230 Park Ave., New Yorx 17, N. Y. 


Brake Shoe 





S8 PLANTS SERVING INDUSTRY AND TRANSPORTATION 


American Brakeblok Division . . 
Ramapo Ajax Division ...... 
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... New York, N.Y, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
New York, N. Y. 
St. Lovis, Mo. 








Detroit, Mich. 
New York, N. Y. 
American Manganese Steel Division Chicago Heights, Ill. 
Brake Shoe & Castings Division . . 
Kellogg Division .......... 
American Forge Division... .. 
Southern Wheel Division ... . 








Parts for Tanks 
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Industry is helping win the war... 
industry must help build a peacetime world 


After the war is decisively won... what kind of 
world is essential for a just and durable peace? 
lf Ther (A This soenion is being asked today everywhere in the 
V world. No expert is needed to tell you the answer. 
odp It must be a world as peaceful and neighborly as your 
if 5 on ever own town; a world in which decent people can bring 
y up their children decently. It must be a busy world 


° where factories and farms are working and where 
soldier's tongue there are jobs for all. 


How can such a world be brought into being? The 

surest way is to think and talk about it. Full and com- 
plete discussions on the porches of this country, over 
its fences, in churches, schools, clubs, and always at 


meals—that is how the terms of A JUST AND DUR- 
ABLE PEACE can be formulated. 


In your discussions keep in mind this fact; your terms 

Cre of peace must be such that the people of other lands 
ver can agree with them. There must be provision in your 
plans for sustained production and for consumption 


j t's th e t oni c of that production. 


Only a world peace that squares with the conscience of 


men of good will can be just. Only a just peace can 
of the day a endure. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


Subsidiary of The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 
New York, N. Y. 
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What goes on 
under a Nazi pilot’s cap? 


Pp. YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE... 
in his cockpit climbing swiftly 
away from an Axis airfield into a 
pitch-black night .. . bomb racks 
loaded . . . heading for Yank-held 
territory. 

How would your mind work 
(under a Nazi bonnet), if you 
knew Radar's sleepless, X-ray 
“eyes” were waiting up to greet 
you . . . on warships, airfields, 
and lookout posts of the United 
Nations’ forces? 

What would you be thinking... 
knowing that Radar was robbing 
you of “surprise’’, the attacker’s 
one tactical advantage . . . detect- 
ing you as much as 130 miles from 
your target? d/ways watching you 
. .. in storm, clouds, and fog... 
five miles up or skimming the 
waves! . . . marking you for am- 
bush and destruction! 


When the flak whams accurately 
through the clouds to rip jagged 
wing holes; when you meet night 
fighters who need no flame from 
your exhausts for true aiming, 
wouldn’t you momentarily doubt 
the infallibility of the “master 
race’? 


Wouldn’t you nurse a scowling 
respect for American ingenuity? 
For Radar was developed in the 
United States... pretty much 
the product of Navy and Army 
research laboratories who weren’t 
as unprepared as you thought. 


And shouldn’t it occur to you 
that a fellow can’t win when he’s 
fighting against a nation with the 
inventiveness and resources to 


produce weapons like this? 


Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse was making Redar 18 months before Pearl Har- 
bor. Since then, Westinghouse production of radio communi- 
cations equipment, including Radar, has increased 41 times! 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES ... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 










Famous dates in the history of Radar 


1922. Naval Laboratory, Anacostia, D.C, 
Dr. A. Hoyt Taylor and Leo C. Young, observing 
that radio signals were reflected by passing ships, 
saw in it a means of detecting enemy vessels in 
darkness and fog. This was the birth of Radar! 


1937, Bloomfield, N.J. Westinghouse devel. 
oped the key electronic tube for the U. S. Army's 
first Radar equipment used to detect aircraft. 
Radar focuses invisible, ultra-high-frequency waves 
traveling at 186,000 miles per second, 


1941, Pearl Harbor, T. H. Approaching Jap 
bombers were detected by a Westinghouse-made 
Radar when 132 miles distant. Because a flight of 
American planes was expected, no warning was 
sounded. 





1943, On every front Radar has revolution 
ized naval and air battle tactics . . . and multiplied 
a hundredfold the range of human vision. In days 
to come, Radar will guide air transports and ocean 
liners safely through fog and darkness. 


FORBES 
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“ERSATZ": NEW FRONTIER 


Although the U. S. is rich in natural re- 
sources, synthetic products, for a number of 
reasons, are slated for a post-war boom. 
This is especially true of synthetic fibers, 
including Nylon, Vinyon, Saran, Velon, Ara- 
lac, Soylon, Fiberglas. 

What magic names! 

They're all doing war jobs now, but when 
peace returns they will find many new uses 
on both home and industrial fronts. The 
war, in fact, has uncovered countless, here- 
tofore-undreamed-of applications. 

Next issue we will bring you a compre- 
hensive story on the subject, “SyNnTHETIC 
Fusers AND Tueir Future,” by H. Eugene 
Dickhuth. It’s a good story packed with facts 
for post-war planners. 

Don’t miss it. 


BUNNY BOOM 


America’s rabbit industry is in the midst 
of a wartime boom. Twenty-five years ago 
rabbits were considered as mere “profitless 
pets.” Today, state and national rabbit asso- 
ciations are tumbling over themselves in an 
effort to help the country’s rapidly-multiply- 
ing bunny breeders to establish themselves 
in a potential million-dollar industry. 

With 200,000 breeders already in business, 
it is estimated that several thousand more 
are needed to meet a constantly growing 
wartime demand. Huge quantities of the 
animals are wanted for fur, meat and medi- 
cal research. 

A story in our next issue, “War Booms 
tHe Bunny Inpustry,” by J. K. Arthur, 
brings you all the fascinating aspects of 
one of America’s most unusual industries. 


PIONEER IN COMICS 


Some of the world’s greatest discoveries 
were pure accident. Sir Isaac Newton, un- 
mindful of a centuries-later hit song, sat 
under an apple tree and discovered the law 
of gravity. M. C. Gaines, with equal casual- 
ness, looked at a circular, tossed gravity to 
the winds, and discovered the profit in levity. 

The story is told in the next issue. 
“Funny Business” is the title, M. C. Gaines 
the subject, Bert Dale the author. The tale 
moves swiftly from an unknown but imagi- 
native printing salesman of 1933 to the little- 
known man of today who dominates the 
eighteen-million-monthly comic magazine in- 


YOUR PRESS RELATIONS 


“Why aren’t the good things about this 
company ever printed?” wails the manage- 
ment of a Pennsylvania manufacturing plant. 

This is a common complaint among many 
executives who fail to get proper news 
“breaks” about their company’s products 
and activities. A story scheduled for an 
early issue, “GeTTING IN THE NEWS THE 
Ricut Way,” by Mark Kenton, gives a 
comprehensive analysis of the right and 
Wrong way to get your company in “the 
news,” 
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SLACKERS 


I live in a voting precinct containing 355 
voters. At a recent Mayoralty election only 
145 of these came to carry out their duty 
as American citizens. A following run-off 
brought forth just 40 who cared enough 
about that duty to register a decision. 

The voting slackers imperil our very ex- 
istence as a government of the people, by 
the people and for the people. 

If by law we can draft the flower of our 
manhood, projecting them into fiery land 
and sea battles, why can’t we by law compel 
voters to give an hour or two of their 
movie, poker or golf time in a voting booth 
once every year or two?—R. J. HOLMGCREEN, 
San Antonio, Tex. 


iF — 


Your publication is one of the few on my 
‘must” list of reading. I find it particularly 
helpful during these trying times. 

Perhaps the greatest benefit I derive from 
your magazine comes from “Thoughts on the 
Business of Life.” The material on this page 
is doubly valuable—first, in its own right; 
secondly, because it is somewhat unique to 
find food for the spirit in business publica- 
tions. If American business men lived and 
thought in accordance with the many truths 
carried in Forses, the millennium would 
soon be achieved!—H. C. Buscu, manager, 
Credit Reference & Reporting Co., Des 
Moines, Ia. 


‘ 


CONSTRUCTIVE 


I certainly enjoy the frankness with which 
the editor deals with the issues of the day. 
It’s a treat to find such constructive criti- 
cism which Forses gives its readers.—J. H. 
Kane, Portland, Me. 


SOUND ADVICE 


Your market predictions, and market ad- 
vice, is my dictionary, as I find it more re- 
liable than any other giving market advice. 
—J. A. Daucuerty, Nashville, Tenn. 


Mr. Donley has been nearly 100% correct 
in his predictions of the stock market for 
about a year. In the last six or eight months 
Mr. Goodman has picked some very good 
stocks.—R. A. Boaz, Flint, Mich. 


BLACK MARKET 


I have read with great interest the article 
“Black Market” by Bert Dale in the June 15 
issue. 

The goodwill of the business man, built 
up through years and yéars of careful plan- 
ning, is now challenged by this indifference 
on the part of employees, and you would 
be contributing to the future prosperity of 
the country if you would write an article 
covering corrective measures.—J. L. HEINzER, 
manager, Owl Drug Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

See “Hands Across the Counter” by My- 
ron Stearns, in our July 15 issue—TuHE 
Epirors. 
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Hitler and his Nazi ‘‘supermen"’ counted on superhighways 
to carry their war transportation load. In their vaunted opinion, 
railroads were secondary. 


Now, these ‘‘supermen” are learning too late what America 
knows. They are learning that mass railway transportation is 
vital to mass production and movement of war materials and 
mass movement of fighting men. They are learning that a vast 
network of 400,000 miles of steel rails crisscrosses and unites 
every part of this land. They are learning and feeling the effects, 
of America’s overwhelming war production and military power, 
which keeps the rails of this nation humming every hour of the 
day and night, with the efficient movement of one and one- 
third million tons of freight a mile every minute and more than 
2,000,000 fighting men a month. They are learning the hard 
and bitter way how the American railroads, with their efficiency 
and coordination and their loyal employees, are performing the 
biggest transportation job the world has ever seen. 


Above all, Hitler and his ‘‘supermen”’ will learn in the months 
to come that free enterprise and the free people of the United 
Nations will win unconditional surrender from their enemies. 











War production has fallen off during 
the last three months. 


Overconfidence, complacency are the 
causes. 


Victory is certain, but we can’t afford 
to let down for a minute. 


Revised requirements of armed forces 
have improved the labor supply out- 
look somewhat. 


President Roosevelt says he cannot 
force Lewis to sign a contract. 


But he did force Montgomery Ward to 
sign a contract! 


A tax on war-inflated incomes, al- 
though unpopular, would be logical. 


Excess purchasing power should be 
drained from those who have it. 


Most small-business casualties are 
among retailers caught in OPA meshes. 


Needed in OPA: More officials with 


“know-how.” 


Withholding tax has brought few com- 
plaints, some grumbling in the low- 
income groups. 


Expect more wage demands if prices 
are not rolled back. 


The Fortress of Europe should be 
called the Bastille of Europe. 


Victory through air power is gaining 
more adherents as a result of recent 
bombings. 


Buying of peace stocks is increasing. 


Railway equipment business should 
boom after the war. 


WPA is giving thought to reconver- 
sion plans. 


But it may be a year before definite 
plans come to light. 


Pleasure driving is not a pleasure when 
armed forces need the gas. 


Every dollar saved now is insurance 
for the future. 


FORBES 
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TODAY 
copper fights 
| on the 
global fronts 





AUGUST 1, 


1943 





Today the copper industry is working all-out 
to win the war. No copper is available for any- 
thing else. But post-war planners with specific 
problems in metals are referred directly to the 
Revere Executive Offices in New York. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York . 
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Team-Play 


Presivent Franklin Delano Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill have won the admiration of the peoples, not only 
of the United States and the British Empire, but of all the United 
Nations. 


These two men of vision and courage, without thought of their 
personal safety or comfort, have extended to each other honest co- 
operation in the interest of coordinating Allied plans and policies for 
the prosecution of the war. 


Their dauntless courage and their rare powers of decision and 
action are having a telling effect on the Axis Powers. Their fifth his- 
toric conference, and the inspiration we have received from the frank 
and masterly addresses of these distinguished leaders, are achieve- 
ments which the American and British people will long remember and 
history gloriously record. 


The logistics of leadership—the ability to foresee, plan, accom- 
plish and coordinate all that is essential to success in any great under- 
taking—has no finer exponents than President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill. With our Allies they have built the most power- 
ful war machine the world has ever known. 


Their brilliant leadership gives us encouragement, hope and con- 
fidence in the outcome of the war which we are waging against the 
enemies of the things our nations cherish. 


It gives us hope and confidence in the future of the world, a 
world in which justice will be done to the nations and peoples who 
have suffered at the hands of the Axis Powers and in which, with the 
Atlantic Charter as the cornerstone of our planning, a fuller material 
and spiritual life will be assured for all deserving peoples. 


, President 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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UNDERSTANDING’ 


By THE EDITORS 


Casualties on the Home Front 


In the business district of a small community near New 
York there is a block of eight retail stores. Within the last 
two months four of these stores have been vacated and are 
now plastered with “For Rent” signs. 

If this is typical of what is happening in other commu- 
nities—and there is every reason to believe it is—we have 
a serious situation that calls for dras- 
tic and immediate action. 

Shortages of merchandise, compli- 
cated and often contradictory OPA 
price regulations and black markets 
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re OFFICIALS 
are the principal reasons for these No 
steadily increasing casualties on the BUSINESS 
home front. EXPERIENCE 
“I don’t know how much longer I NECESSARY 
can keep going,” says our long-estab- o— —< 


lished independent grocer. “I work 
day and night trying to keep my rec- 
ords straight, and I just can’t afford 
to take on another clerk.” 

While it was generally predicted that 
many small businesses must eventually 
cease operations for the duration, 
much can and should be done to keep 
closings to a minimum. A simpler, 
more sensible price-control law, 
stripped of legalistic red tape, is one 
answer. And surely something can be done to insure a more 
equal distribution of available merchandise, especially food. 

As for black markets, the public and business have it with- 
in their power to stamp out this evil. Government officials 
alone cannot do it. We on the home front must fight. We 
must fight with the same vigor and efficiency as the boys 
on the war fronts are fighting —Grorce WoLr. 


Industry Takes Up the Challenge 


Recent victories are stimulating wartime industry to a rec- 
ognition of the vital necessity of post-war planning. Perhaps 
the chief problem in any such planning is the enormous one 
of maintaining full employment. With many governmental 
theorists already contemplating Federal programs to handle 
the job if private enterprise should prove incompetent, it is 
encouraging to note industry’s desire to take up the challange. 
It has stated that it can do the job, and is embarking on a 
campaign to prove it. 
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That it is well equipped for the task is beyond question. 
It has the organization, the capacity, the resources—in short, 
the “know-how.” It requires only the opportunity. 

Another tremendous problem will be the reconstruction of 
efficient sales forces. This involves an awareness of the vast 
changes that will appear in a world returned to peace. Prod- 
uct-changes, population-shifts, new competition, altered dis- 
tribution conditions, new fields of purchasing power—these 
comprise some of the most essential 
aspects of post-war planning. 

Time, of course, is vital. Wartime 
executives must face the complex prob- 
lem of adjusting future plans to con- 
stantly changing conditions. In this 
respect, B. B. Geyer, president of 
Geyer, Cornell & Newell, proposes a 
three-stage, “triplicate-thinking” pro- 
gram, which would enable alert busi- 
ness men to provide for all the con- 
tingencies by instituting a series of 
three plans. 

Plan 1 would be a complete pro- 


return to consumer goods production; 
plan 2 would be based on the premise 
of the war’s end being postponed six 
months beyond the time estimated in 
plan 1; and plan 3 would be formu- 
lated on the basis of a still later date. 
Thus, believes Geyer, industry would be ready to go “when 
the bell rings.”—CHarRLEs FuRCOLOWE. 


iwill... 


What are the precepts of thinking and action that keep our 
business leaders on the right track? 

Here is the “executive code” of one leader, Harry A. 
Bullis, president of General Mills: 

(1) I will build men—big men. (2) I will give everybody 
on the payroll an opportunity for advancement. (3) I will 
build morale by emphasizing the human side of the company. 
(4) I will attempt to see modern business as a responsible 
public service. (5) I will have the scientific spirit and out- 
look. (6) I will follow the four R’s of creative thinking— 
realism, research, resolute reasoning and rigorous common 
sense. (7) I will have courage for change, boldness of imagi- 
nation and vigor of conviction. (8) I will do everything 
possible to maintain the American way of life. (9) I will 


gram based on the earliest possible 











have high standards and make no compromise with principle. 
(10) I will believe in God. 

This makes a lot of sense to me. How does your “code” 
stack up against it?—Don Samson. 


Religion in Business 


In time of war and stress, people naturally turn to religion 
for guidance and strength. That this is true not only of the 
public in general, but of American business too, is evidenced 
by the remarkable reaction to the article “They Put Religion 
to Work,” by Ross L. Holman, in our June 1 issue. From 
many sources have come complimentary comments and re- 
quests for permission to reprint the article. 

Additional evidence that religious principles are being 
adopted in business is the steadily increasing number of 
Texts submitted by readers in response to the invitation on 
our “Thoughts on the Business of Life” page. Apparently, 
more business men are reading the Bible. 

These Texts are usually accompanied by letters, of which 
the following is typical: 

I am very glad that you have seen fit to include a Text from that 
Book of Books, the Bible, in each issue of your excellent magazine. 
I personally have known the joy and comfort that is to be found in 
this wonderful book for many years. And, after I learned something 
about its Author and the subject of it, I have been more interested 
in it than ever.—WituiaM Dewnurst, Methuen, Mass. 

This is all very gratifying and encouraging. For certainly 
the adoption of business principles in line with religious 
teachings will go far toward bringing about harmony between 
workers and management.—GeorcE WOLF. 


The Fourth Dimension 


We usually think of public relations as having three di- 
mensions: 

1. Doing a good job. No company can hope to grow in 
public regard unless it justifies itself by doing its job well. 

2. Telling the public that the job’s being done. The doing 
is more important than the telling, but the doing alone is not 
enough. 

3. Giving the public the “how” and “why” of the job 
done. This knowledge makes the idea stick. 

But is this enough? 

In a recent discussion of public relations, Paul Garrett 
stressed the importance of spreading the responsibility of all 
matters touching the public. Calling this sharing of the bur- 
den the “fourth dimension of public relations,” Garrett, who 
is public relations chief for General Motors, said: “A com- 
pany’s position is more than a matter of top management. 
Public relations is the job of every employee. No sound com- 
pany policy reaches full fruition unless it enlists the ac- 
ceptance, the understanding, the enthusiasm of every man 
and woman in the company. No one is so small that what 
he does stops with himself.” 

In other words, a company’s relationships to the public it 
serves must become inherently and instinctively the concern 
of all its people. Public respect does not come as a result of 
the decisions of a few, but the cumulative efforts of many. 
In this diffusion of responsibility, says Garrett, lies a new, 






uncharted course. “It is a new opportunity—yes, an obli 
tion—for management ready to meet the challenge,” he 
declares. ' 

Today the challenge is war, but in the post-war world 
problems that will face management will be diverse and 
reaching—problems of reconversion, problems conce 
with the establishment of the widest possible employ 
problems of making available new products and services § 
more people in more pleces. All of these problems touch upo 
public wants and needs. All of them involve public reaction, 
To all of them must be applied the sympathetic ender 
ing of whole organizations.—Don Samson. 
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All Out? 


Unfortunately, many signs seem to indicate that a startling 
percentage of “patriotic” Americans have a distorted concep. 
tion of what it means to wage an “all-out” war. To some, 
“all-out” appears to have little more meaning than “let 
George do it.” The hoarder, the black marketer, the chronic 
absentee, the tax chiseler, the profiteer—all are equally eager 
for victory, provided someone else makes the sacrifices. 

“ve got 2,000 cans of meat and vegetables in the cellar,” 
whispers one, smugly. “They didn’t catch me napping.” 

“I can get you all the gas you want,” confides another. 

“Why not knock off for a day?” says a third; “I’m mak- 
ing plenty of money.” 

And yet all of these individuals assert an impatient desire 
for early peace. 

The recent pleasure-driving bans are significant if only 
because they have brought a good deal of sotto voce carping 
and criticizing out in the open. They indicate that, for many, 
apparent willingness to sacrifice is merely a cloak to cover a 
greedy impatience to return to peacetime selfishness. 

"~¢ us at least hope that the world’s peace planners may 

orompted by more altruistic motives. 

—CHARLES FURCOLOWE. 


Let's Keep Well 


So far, the war has produced no widespread epidemics, 
such as the “flu” epidemic during World War I. But war 
time dislocations, worry, excitement, long hours and hard 
work, are responsible for a sharp rise in occupational ail- 
ments, heart conditions, t.b. and pneumonia. Vitamin de- 
ficiencies alone present a big problem. 

The growing shortage of doctors, nurses and hospital facili- 
ties only makes matters worse. In fact, it means that industry 
has got to go “all out” in its efforts to combat ill health. 

We must keep a close watch on workers’ health and pro- 
vide medical advice, if not care, as soon as ailments are de- 
tected. We must preach the benefits of a good diet and prac- 
tice what we preach in our own company cafeteria menv- 
planning. Frequent rest periods and recreational facilities for 
workers are needed now as never before. 

Of course, all industrial health programs should begin at 
the top. Hard-hitting executives must take better care of 
their own health, setting an example for the rank-and-file to 
follow.—Don Samson. 
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WE HAVE 
THIS TO SAY 


ABOUT 


Glass gives the lie to the adage about the old dog. 

Glass is sponge or thread, wool, brick or sheet. Glass 
can be flexible, nearly unbreakable, opaque or trans- 
parent. What has long been the mirror of another’s 
beauty is now a thing of beauty in itself—dazzling in a 
rainbow of colors. 

Glass is being virtually reborn! 

It is such fresh and adaptable ability that will father 
our better world. Newness—new things to make, new 
things to make them from—this is a hope of the postwar 
economy. The more that glass can contribute to this 
better, busier world, the more glass does for all other 
materials. 

We know that glass has teamed with aluminum, 
for example, in many new ways, to imagineer some 
delightful surprises for postwar living. Glass weighs 
about the same as aluminum. They build well together. 


And they look well together, because aluminum, too, 
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is facing the future in lustrous reds, blues and gold. 

There’s a lot to be done now. Imagineers must go to 
work. Imagination must be loosed to the stratosphere 
and then brought down again with workable plans for 
using all these new materials, and new applications of 
old materials, as soon as men and the things men hope 


for change back to mufti. The first item which industry 


will be expected to produce will be fifty-five million 


jobs in mufti. 

It won’t be done haphazardly. Imagineers will have 
to put their heads together. 

it can be done. We’re sure of that. We’ve been 
answering questions from other Imagineers about the 
stronger, cheaper and more versatile Alloys of Alcoa 
Aluminum, and we’ve seen that definite, detailed 
progress is being made on postwar plans. 

ALuminuM Company oF America, 1981 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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America is Being Made Over 


§ 


—anad We Don’t Like Ii! — 
an e Don e it! — 


N 1929 the Department of the In- 

terior secured Congressional ap- 

proval for the establishment of the 
Grand Teton National Park in Wyo- 
ming. Ever since then it has sought to 
extend the park’s boundaries to include 
more land than the Congress, the State 
of Wyoming or the County of Teton 
was willing to set aside. Every effort 
ended in failure. 

But the bureaucrats were not to be 
denied. Although national parks can 
be created only by an act of Congress, 
an old law provides that, without such 
an act, small areas of land owned or 
controlled by the United States may be 
set aside as national monuments for 
the preservation of historic landmarks. 
And so, last March, a flourish of the 
pen on an executive proclamation did 
what Congress had refused to allow. 
Without notice or public hearing to 
the ranchers living in the area, to the 
State of Wyoming or to Congress, an 
area half the size of Rhode Island was 
made into the “Jackson Hole National 
Monument.” The law invoked by the 
bureaucrats had been intended to ap- 
ply solely to lands “owned or con- 
trolled by the United States,” yet a 
sizable part of the area taken over in 
this high-handed fashion is privately 
owned. 


TETON ORDER TYPICAL 


What happens to Teton County is 
not a matter to arouse national con- 
cern. But it is typical of what is hap- 
pening in the Federal Government in 
every phase of its activity, from the 
smallest local matters to the greatest 
international problems. Policies are no 
longer being planned and carried out 
by the people or their representatives, 
but through Executive order by em- 
ployees of the Executive arm of the 
Government. These officials are neither 
chosen by nor accountable to the pop- 
ulation they govern, but do not serve. 

In the last 10 years, the Executive 
branch of our Government has issued 
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U. S. Senator from Wyoming 


nearly 4,000 Executive orders. That 
number of orders is almost equal to 
all the laws passed in that period by 
Congress. 

The regulations which—by the un- 
counted thousands—have sprung from 
these orders already fill 20 fat volumes. 

Unlike our laws, these orders were 
not publicly debated or voted on by 
the people’s representatives. They were 
prepared in secret by persons unknown 
and announced by the 110 order-issu- 
ing agencies of the Executive. They 
are Executive “laws” which our na- 
tional law-making body never saw un- 
til they were published. 

By them, America is being made 
over—and we don’t like it! 


SECRET TREATIES 


The life of every man, woman and 
child in America will be affected by 
the kind of peace that follows this war. 
For the people’s protection, the Con- 
stitution prescribes that treaties must 
be ratified by a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate. But today we are being inter- 
nationally committed, not by vote, but 
by order. Behind the curtain of Execu- 
tive secrecy, a whole network of Ex- 
ecutive agreements with other nations 
is being contrived. As a result, there 
may never be a peace conference or a 
peace treaty. From the first proclama- 
tion to the last headache, the people 
are not being allowed to know what is 
going on or to pass judgment on what 
is being devised. 

How deeply the Executive, practic- 
ing this doctrine of secret covenants 
secretly arrived at, has already in- 
volved us no one knows. We do know 
that today we have a far greater num- 
ber of Executive agreements with for- 
eign powers than we have treaties. 
Our people and their elected represen- 
tatives have not been allowed even to 
consider and debate agreements which 
obligate the nation. 

The issue here is not whether the 
purpose of these agreements is good, 


bad or indifferent. As the words imply, 
an Executive agreement is an agree. 
ment by or among Executives. In the 
past these agreements were merely 
compacts to make effective some clear- 
cut “housekeeping” program already 
adopted by Congress—as, for example, 
the handling of international mail. 

A treaty, on the other hand, involves 
the political and economic welfare of 
nations and peoples. That is why, in 
countries which have remained loyal 
to democratic principles, the people, 
through iheir representatives, partici- 
pate in the final decision on the con- 
tract. 

But when, as now in the United 
States, Executive agreements are used 
to put into effect measures of high in- 
ternational policy and great economic 
significance, then they become instru- 
ments for excluding the people from 
international decisions which critically 
affect their own welfare. The issue 
here is: What will it profit us—or, in 
the long run, anyone else—if we seek 
to save the whole world and lose our 
own freedom? 


LEND-LEASE "ORDERS" 


Recently Congress voted almost 
unanimously to extend for another 
year the life of Lend-Lease. We did 
that because Congress knows that 
whatever success our Allies gain is our 
success and because we are determined 
to use every available means to speed 
the war’s victorious end. 

But Lend-Lease, which was called 
into being by Congress as a war meas- 
ure, has become a gigantic financial 
instrument of the Executive by which, 
without the advice or consent of Con- 
gress, the global shape of things to 
come is being prepared. 

Congress has appropriated $18,000,- 
000,000 for Lend-Lease. But from 
funds appropriated by Congress for 
other purposes, some 50 additional bil- 
lions have been transferred to this 
agency by Executive order. 
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Senator O'Mahoney: “Bureaucracy is the road to national socialism.” 


What is ominous is that this vast 
operation and its final settlement may 
be used for purposes on which Con- 
gress has never been allowed to vote 
or the people to voice their opinions. 
The President, in the final accounting, 
can accept repayment in kind or in 
property. Or he can also write off the 
whole bill for “any other direct or in- 
direct benefit to the United States 
which he deems satisfactory.” 

How much freedom, with Congress 
and the public excluded, that gives the 
President to make international politi- 
cal use of these American billions can 
be gathered from Article VII of the 
agreement which the Executive signs 
with every recipient nation. That ar- 
ticle provides that the final settlement 
of this debt to us shall be such “as to 
promote mutually advantageous eco- 
nomic relations and the betterment of 
worldwide economic relations; to pro- 
mote the expansion of production, em- 
ployment, and the exchange and con- 
sumption of goods; to further the 
elimination of all forms of discrimina- 
tory treatment in international com- 
merce, and the reduction of tariffs and 
other trade barriers; and, in general 
to promote the attainment of all the 
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economic objectives set forth in the 
Joint Declaration made on August 14, 
1941, by the President of the United 
States and the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom.” 

That article was never submitted to 
Congress. It has been disavowed by a 
unanimous vote of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate. None- 
theless, it pledges American resources 
for the worldwide enforcement of the 
Atlantic Charter and whatever else the 
Executive may decree. 

Every American’s job, wages and 
level of living are affected by our trade 
with other nations. That is why the pow- 
er to regulate trade—whether through 
tariffs or otherwise—was lodged by 
our Constitution in Congress. Today, 
however, that Constitutional protection 
is being circumvented. The Reciprocal 
Trade Treaties, sound though they are 
in purpose, are negotiated in a manner 
dangerous to the fundamentals of self- 
government. 

We now have such agreements with 
30 nations. Twenty-six of those nations 
practice the democracy which we pro- 
fess: They require such agreements to 
be submitted to their national legis- 
latures before becoming finally effec- 


tive. But in the United States—home- 
land of the Four Freedoms—Congress 
is not only denied the right of final 
judgment, but is not even allowed to 
know the details of the agreements in 
advance. 

Last April, the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives asked Francis B. Sayre, Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of State, to 
identify the persons who, in the name 
of our government, drew up these 
worldwide commitments. Mr. Sayre 
made the amazing reply: “Nothing 
would be gained by giving out this 
information.” 

Secrecy, thus, stamps the whole pro- 
cedure. By whatever name it may be 
called, this is not representative de- 
mocracy. 


DEMOCRACY DEGENERATED 


Again the issue is not the reciprocal 
trade agreements. The issue is the pro- 
gressive degeneration of American de- 
mocracy and the substitution of secret 
sessions for open debate, of orders for 
law, of Executive power for represen- 
tative authority. 

In 1941, Congress passed a war pow- 
ers act designed to enable the President 
to strengthen the efficiency of the ad- 
ministrative branch of the government 
for the prosecution of the war. To pre- 
vent the act being used as a means of 
expanding Executive government, Con- 
gress inserted in three places in the 
bill a prohibition against the creation 
of new functions and agencies. Despite 
that provision in the act, no less than 
11 new Executive agencies have been 
set up under it by Executive order. 
Their vast powers are drawn, not from 
any legislative grant, but from the 
vague and undefined authority of the 
Executive. 

In the first world war, the Food, 
Fuel and Railroad Administrations, 
the Shipping Board and the War Trade 
Board, all were set up by act of Con- 
gress. Bernard Baruch and the War 
Industries Board, which did such a 
magnificent job, performed functions 
specifically authorized in the law that 
established the Council of National 
Defense. 

In this war, that law has been prac- 
tically disregarded. A bewildering suc- 
cession of Executive agencies has been 
created—not by act of Congress, but 
by Executive order—to perform func- 
tions which are both legislative and 
executive. This bureaucratic chameleon 


which began with the OEM has passed 
{Continued on page 30) 
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HERE has been a growing accep- 

tance of color in industry for 

some years. Along with new and 
functional architecture, better scien- 
tific engineering of production, stream- 
lining of machines and equipment, 
color has been a natural accompani- 
ment. 

In factory management, however, 
appearance is far less important than 
purpose. After all, the notion of bring- 
ing joy and happiness into the lives of 
workers should not be an end in itself, 
but rather the healthy by-product of 
more vital effort to improve manual 
skill, relieve fatigue and boredom and 
promote safety. 


HAS MANY USES 


Thus, for color, a new attitude is in 
the air. In an important defense city 
a manufacturer is concerned over a 
critical turnover of employees. What 
can be done to keep these people on 
the job? 

In another city, high wages for 
overtime have more than doubled the 
rate of absenteeism. Is the worker just- 
ly fatigued, or is he just sick of hang- 
ing around the plant? One company 
faces a treacherous rise in accidents 
among new and inexperienced em- 
ployees. Can these people see what 
they’re doing? Another company is 
troubled with rejects, with low stand- 
ards of assembly and inspection. Is 
there anything. besides constant per- 
sonal supervision, to help correct the 
situation ? 

There are a lot of measures, of 
course. Color, however, is important 
among them, and a subject too little 
understood and too indifferently em- 
ployed. Its values have a lot more sig- 
nificance than might be suspected at 
first glance. 

Poor morale, indifference to task, 
fatigue, irritability and shoddy work- 





Faser Birren is one of the country’s top- 
flight industrial color engineers. 
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Color—New Tool of 
Management 


By FABER BIRREN 


manship are not always personal short- 
comings; sometimes they may be sen- 
sitive physical and psychological re- 
actions to eye strain. It is the job of 
the color technician to meet important 
problems such as these. 

To discuss many of the utilities of 
color in industry, a brief discussion of 
the Servel plant in Evansville, Ind., 
will afford a graphic illustration of 
modern principles. In my opinion, 
this factory is the forerunner of a new 
trend. Color has been used with definite 
purpose, the general appearance of the 
building being the result of carefully 
planned and carefully executed re- 
search. 

The main building is large, 300 by 
800 feet, windowless, and illuminated 
with fluorescent fixtures. The work 
consists of aeroplane wing assembly, a 
rather trying visual task, and one de- 
manding steady concentration on shiny 
metals. To assure an efficient seeing 
condition, certain problems were ana- 
lyzed and certain features developed as 
standard. 

The adjustment of the human eye is 
regulated chiefly by the brightness ex- 
isting over the larger field of view. 
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“Those two route women you've been 
boasting about have joined the WACs!" 











Where materials are fairly dark—such 
as metals—surrounding areas must not 
be too brilliant. Though white walls, 
for example, may be very efficient in 
light reflection, they may at the same 
time constrict the pupil opening of the 
eye and hence lower visibility rather 
than facilitate it. 

In the Servel plant the two 800-foot 
walls have been treated in tones of 
gray and white. The average field of 
view (to a height of 11 feet) is soft 
gray. This provides a non-distracting 
environment and features the product 
by establishing the walls as an ideal 
contrast with it. 

It is a matter of scientific fact that 
the eye adjusts itself quickly to bright- 
ness and slowly to darkness. In indus- 
trial interiors where bright walls are 
made to surround dark machines and 
materials, the walls (which are mean- 
ingless) hold major advantage. The 
worker may be forced to suffer the 
abuse of excessive contrasts, to be con- 
stantly distracted by glare, and to try 
to see products which rightly demand 
more dark adaptation. 

Gray walls, as in the Servel plant, 
smooth out the seeing task. Well main- 
tained concrete floors reflect light and 
aid in minimizing shadows. White up- 
per walls, and a good flood of illumina- 
tion, provide ample light from above. 
Yet the source of light itself is far 
overhead where it is not a source of 
annoyance. 



































































































































AVOIDS MONOTONY 


Because such a scheme (functionally 
sound) might prove monotonous in 4 
windowless building, the interior has 
been given an interesting “change of 
pace” through special treatment of the 
two end-walls. One is a light yellow 
throughout its 300-foot extent. The 
other, a couple of “blocks” away, is 4 
soft, medium blue. The interior thus 
has a different appearance from differ 
ent directions. 

In normal course of traffic, or when 
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the employee looks up or down the full 
length of the building, there is an 
agreeable break in mood which pretty 
well offsets the fact that windows and 
far distant spaces are absent. These 
colored walls, well removed from work- 
ing areas, also serve the added func- 
tion of relaxing eyes after prolonged 
convergence. Fixtures and equipment, 
mainly in gray and blue, carry out the 
same scheme (and for the same rea- 
son) as the walls. 

Wash rooms are more vigorously 
colored to cater to the indicated pref- 
erences of most humans—tones of blue 
for men, tones of rose for women. Here 
again the “pace” is changed and an 
effort made to relieve fatigue witb col- 
or combinations best liked by the two 
sexes. 

Some machinery, mainly in older 
buildings, has also been refinished. 
For example, two tones of tan have 
been developed for various metal- 
working equipment. There are five rea- 
sons for this: (1) To provide a soft, 
uniform seeing condition; (2) to iso- 
late the task from its environment and 
hence individualize each unit opera- 
tion; (3) to build up (through hue 
complementation) a higher visual sen- 
sitivity for the normally bluish cast of 
steel; (4) to conceal and “camou- 
flage” oil stains; and (5) to encour- 
age higher standards of machine 
maintenance, adjustment and repair. 


OFFICE IN TWO-TONES 


In office spaces similar techniques 
have been followed. Blue-green has 
been standardized for accounting and 
stenographic departments—to condi- 
tion the interiors to a cool, passive 
atmosphere, to minimize glare and 
flatter the complexions of women em- 
ployees (the after-image of the color 
being pink). In some instances, deeper 
end-walls have been provided to em- 
phasize office machines and desk tops 
and to serve as an area for visual re- 
laxation. 

Color offers several unusual bene- 
fits which concern “front office” policy. 
That personnel problems, speed of pro- 
duction, accuracy of workmanship, 
lowered absentee rates and labor turn- 
over, reduced insurance costs, finer 
pride and co-operation—that dividends 
such as these are to be also gained is 
too seldom appreciated, not to include 
a bang-up job in public relations. 

In short, when business management 
comprehends that it is not dabbling in 
mere artistry, the color engineer will 
really come into his own. 
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Nine Ways to Manage 
Boy & Girl Workers 


By BERT DALE 


— UL personnel, now en- 
tering plants and stores in great 
numbers,* often requires a totally 
changed outlook on the part of 
management if satisfactory results 
are to be obtained. 

Normal personnel-handling tech- 
niques must be revised by the shop 
foreman or store manager who to- 
day expects to get—and hold for a 
reasonable period of time—his 
share of these 16- and 17-year-old 
workers. 

Yet the task is one requiring only 
patience and the observance of a 
few simple precepts. They are: 

1. Remember they’re just kids. 
Normally it might be several years 
before today’s youthful employees 
went to work. Without business ex- 
perience, they can’t be expected to 
have a_ serious outlook. Their 
“horseplay” is just animal exuber- 
ance, not purposeful annoyance. 


The wise employer will remember | 


his own youth and overlook many 
trivialities. 

2. Don’t expect a man’s work. 
A 16- or 17-year-old boy or girl 
may be taking over the task for- 
merly handled by a mature person, 
and the employer who expects equal 
ability, competence and production, 
is fooling only himself. It needs, 
generally, three youngsters to do 
the work of two former employees, 
and even then some tasks may be 
physically or mentally impossible 
of accomplishment by youngsters. 

3. Be explicit with instruction. In 
other times, an employee hired for a 
certain type of work was expected to 
have a general idea of his duties. He 
had to be acquainted only with spe- 
cial details. Youngsters can’t be 
taken on in this way, for they have 
no backlog of experience. To get 
the most productive results from 
youngsters, explain the purpose of 
each process in detail, demonstrate 
the work with care, and stick with 
the newcomer until he understands 
his task. 


*See “Junior Gets a War Job,” Forses, 
May 1, 1943. 


4. Don’t be a_ checker-upper. 
While older employees realize the 
responsibility of management, mop- 
pets don’t. Nagging and whipcrack- 
ing cause sullenness and willful dis- 
obedience. After patient explana- 
tion and training, reliance on 
youth’s desire to do the job prop- 
erly is generally rewarded by satis- 
factory (even though not perfect) 
accomplishment. 

5. Play down management. As 
a general rule, it is wise to reduce 
the “respect” that superiors may 
feel entitled to. Efficiency and pro- 
ductiveness go up by leaps and 
bounds when the person in charge 
of a department works with the 
youngsters as Bill or Joe, instead of 
as Mister something. 

6. Seldom say “No.” When the 
young employee asks for time off, 
or some other favor, restrain the 
impulse to refuse. Not business- 
wise, he doesn’t realize the impro- 
priety of his request—and because 
he didn’t get off 15 minutes early 
today, he may not come in to- 
morrow at all. Be a good fellow on 
all occasions and grant the request, 
even if it hurts. 

7. Avoid imposing. Though the 
teensters impose on the employer, 
it’s strictly a one-way proposition. 
Cutting down a lunch hour or ask- 
ing for even five minutes of over- 
time—unless arranged for well in 
advance—are avoidable builders of 
resentment. 

8. Boost the income. An extra 
dollar given to a $15-weekly youth 
means more to him than a $10 boost 
to a $50 wage earner. Start the 
youngsters low enough so that fre- 
quent small increases can be given, 
and seek opportunities to bestow 
small bonuses for special accom- 
plishments. 

9. Let ’em call you “easy.” The 
net result of such handling is that, 
when young people get together and 
talk comparatively about their em- 
ployers, they say, “Gosh, I’ve got 
an easy boss!” Is there a grander 
reputation to enjoy among workers? 
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Furniture for War 
and Peace 


By CLARK B. KELSEY 


URNITURE is getting scarce, so 

scarce in fact that many retailers, 

especially those in war-housing 
centers, are exchanging hard-to-get 
items. Of course, output of furniture 
has been curtailed by material short- 
ages including lumber itself, glues and 
joining hardware. Meanwhile, the in- 
dustry has converted to war to the 
best of its ability. 

So far, only 25% of furniture’s ca- 
pacity to produce has been acceptable 
to government engineers. About 43% 
of the factories in the business have 
been doing some work for the war ef- 
fort, around 20% of that being in 
regular “furniture” lines (bunk beds, 
desks, chairs, cabinets, filing cases). 
The most spectacular part of furni- 
ture’s conversion has been in the man- 
ufacture of wooden aircraft. Plants 
with hot plate presses and tapeless 
splicers have turned to making mould- 
ed plywood, and the lessons they're 
learning on plane-glider production 
may actually change the course of fur- 
niture making in post-war days. It 
hasn’t been easy for men accustomed 
to tolerances of 1/28th of an inch to 
meet the government requirements of 
a thousandth of an inch. When the 
war is won, however, they will be bet- 
ter manufacturers as a result of their 
war efforts. 


FROM FURNITURE TO GUNS 


Gunstocks for rifles, both the Garand 
and the Springfield, for the new little 
carbines and the sub-machine guns, 
are being made in furniture plants 
from the straight-grained, sturdy and 
beautiful walnut that once went into 
furniture. Truck bodies for the Army 
and torpedo boats for the Navy are 
other commodities eating up the oak, 
mahogany, walnut and birch. 

Just as the depression days simpli- 
fied furniture design, eliminating the 
excessive ornamentation of the °’20s, 
and bringing the tailored, easy-to-make 
Early American into vogue, so are war 


days having their effect. Early Ameri- 
can and modern are two styles that 
will do well for the duration. Manu- 
facturers can’t bring out new patterns 
until the war is over. Most furniture 


men hail the order as a blessing in dis- 


guise, since two-thirds of their sales 
were rung up on a third of their lines 
in normal times. 

Furniture retailers had a fine first 
quarter, though some came near sell- 
ing themselves out of business. Sold 
merchandise is now being replaced by 
incoming goods, but more and more 
indications point to an unbalanced in- 
ventory. The greatest need is for bed- 
ding, mattresses, springs and studio 
couches, which normally account for 
about one-seventh of furniture-store 
business; upholstered furniture; _re- 
frigerators, washing machines and 
ironers; baby carriages and juvenile 
equipment. 


STYLED FOR THE MASSES 


An encouraging aspect, from the 
practical furniture man’s viewpoint, is 
that wartime style acceptance is based 
on the common man’s preferences, and 
not on the idea of a reformer-idealist, 
with a heaven-sent mission to “uplift” 
the taste of the masses. A little over a 
year ago there was a “defense hous- 
ing” movement or craze, with the 
avowed purpose of putting John Adam- 
jieckowski, a shipbuilder, and family 
into a home of perfect decorative taste, 
period or modern, but reduced in scale 
to the size and proportions of a lower- 
income Astorbilt. 

John has always considered bulk one 
of the indications of affluence; rich 
colors have been a kingly objective; 
so John turned up his nose at the 
Duncan Phyfe sofas and small-scale 
copies of period and contemporary 
masterpieces and bought himself the 
most God-awful (but comfortable) 
overstuffed “davenport” he could find. 
It was out of scale with war houses, 
but it was bulky and what he’d always 


wanted and was willing to put into the 
post-war home he knew he’d occupy, 
And while we’ve mentioned John, it’s 
true that his good wife Sophie had as 
much or more than he had in the say. 
so of the selection. 

Many architectural experts predict 
an era of prefabricated houses, with 
part of the furnishings built into the 
walls. At least blueprints for such 
homes exist; time will tell. Certainly, 
we will see vastly different furniture 
in the world to come. They’ve already 
produced furniture that can be packed 
into a six-foot square box and assem- 
bled on the premises—enough to fur 
nish four rooms—with a minimum of 
joining hardware. The furniture is 
simply notched together. Furthermore, 
there has been so much talk about the 
“cooked wood” airplanes, with lumber 
moulded into every shape possible, that 
there’s a big opportunity ahead for 
wood in new shapes and forms. It’s 
true, too, that wood has outfooted met- 
als and plastics in furniture; it’s the 
warmest, pleasantest-to-the-touch ma- 
terial for home goods. And it doesn’t 
clang when you bump into it. 


WOOD RESEARCH NEEDED 


But wood folk spend about one-six- 
tieth the amount metal producers do in 
research, and what they’ll learn after 


the war remains to be demonstrated. | 


Most of them came up from the mill 
or the bench; most metal executives 
are sales-and-merchandising-minded. 

There is considerable enthusiasm for 
“functional modern” furniture. There 
has been for years and probably al: 
ways will be. What constitutes “func- 
tionalism” varies with the designer or 
manufacturer. 

The newest vogue in furniture pene- 
trates the country slowly. Five years 
after the first impacts on the Coast, 
and you find ideas taking hold inland. 
The best survive. Five years hence, 
we'll report on war’s influence on fur 
niture. 
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Post-War World Builders 


Reconstruction will be a big peace problem 
and specialists are training now for that job 


AR from bursting bombs and Axis 
PH crockice, a group. of men is un- 

der intensive training to help re- 
habilitate devastated areas, broken 
men and decimated races. They are 
students in Columbia University’s new 
course in international administration 
—the only program in the world that 
distills the best experience that trag- 
edy, on a grand scale, has provided 
and fashions it into a tool for con- 
structive work. 

The men who have enrolled for 48 
weeks of hard work, and harder study, 
come from all 48 states, and from all 
walks of life. They come with formal 
training, represented by everything 
from an A.B. or less to a Ph.D. and 
more. Their experience ranges from 
that of a county agent in rural Amer- 
ica to social work in its larger cities 


and relief work after World War I. 
STARTED BEFORE WAR 


The material they work on is the 
fruit of foresight that started plan- 
ning a year before we went to war, 
and created a going service months 
before anyone knew whether the work 
that must be done would be accom- 
plished by private agencies or would 
be worked out with the aid of the 
United Nations. Now Herbert H. Leh- 
man, as U. S. director of foreign re- 
lief and rehabilitation, is pointing the 
way, and to aid him in recruiting and 
training his men, he has chosen one 
of the three that launched Columbia’s 
service: Philip C. Jessup, a professor 
in the School of International Law. 

Dr. Joseph Barker, dean of the 
School of Engineering and special as- 
sistant to Secretary of the Navy Knox; 
Schuyler Wallace, professor of govern- 
ment, and Jessup realized two years 
ago that one sure need in the post-war 
era would be men well-qualified to 
help rebuild the world, that nowhere 
could men get the training required. 

They set to work to provide the 
training, and from their effort has 
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come a course with emphasis on ad- 
ministration. Its objective is to turn 
out men aware of needs and able to 
integrate specialists and facilities that 
they command. They are trained in a 
general way to their larger, broader 
problems and in a special way to the 
peculiarities of the regions in which 
they will work. 

In one phase of their study, they 
learn the principles and techniques 
that experience has taught experts who 
have met famine, war and other forms 
of devastation all over the world for 
three decades. They listen to lectures 
by such men as Barker, who headed 
civilian affairs in the Rhineland in 
1919, and Major General 
Frank R. McCoy, chief of 
commission on military 
government in Cuba and 
the Philippines. 

Lieut. General William 
H. Haskell, now Lehman’s 
assistant and Herbert 
Hoover’s aide after World 
War I, is another instruc- 
tor, as is Dr. J. J. Golub, 
director of medical relief 
in Eastern Europe in 1919. 

More formal teaching fills the other 
phases. Experts from the public health 
faculty discuss disease and its trans- 
mission, as well as how to guard 
against it. From Columbia college 
come men to pack into a year a work- 
ing knowledge of a nation’s languages, 
history, customs and institutions. Edu- 
cators tell what is necessary to restore 
schools, and how schools can be used 
in a program of reconstruction. 

Representatives of the Roman Cath- 
olic, Protestant, Greek Orthodox and 
Jewish religions explain the position 
their church occupies in various areas, 
and how it can be worked into a re- 
habilitation program. Spokesmen from 
various active relief groups come, too 
—from the Quakers, the Y.M.C.A., the 
Red Cross, the Near East Relief and 


the Jewish Distribution Committee— 





all to explain their relationship to re- 
lief work, what they have done and 
hope to do. 

Experience has revealed that when 
a tragedy like Hitlerism, famine or 
flood strikes the world, it leaves in its 
wake constants that must be righted 
before life can move normally again. 
First and most challenging problem, 
everywhere and always, is the rehabili- 
tation of men. That requires allevia- 
tion of starvation and its aftermath, as 
well as elimination of disease and the 
environment that creates it. Both of 
these situations are made more critical 
in Europe by migrations, mass and in- 
dividual, that after the war will cause 
cross-trekking of peoples 
greater than the world 
has ever known before. 

Scarcely second to the 
job of restoring men is 
the challenge that lies in 
reviving agriculture and 
industry, getting a na- 
tion’s economic life roll- 
ing again. In Europe the 
job of giving many a peo- 
ple back their agriculture 
will be an especially diffi- 
cult problem, made more difficult as 
time goes on because Axis forces have 
destroyed so much seed and cattle. 
Finally, after life and health and food 
have been reassured, a nation must be 
set up to earn its own living; its econ- 
omy must be rescued from “The New 
Order” and its industry revived. 

To lend a hand on all these jobs— 
sometimes with Lehman’s committee, 
sometimes with private American- 
financed agencies and sometimes with 
foreign governments—Columbia’s stu- 
dents will go forth, not as Axis gau- 
leiters to exploit and to rob, but as 
civilians to work hand in hand with 
local agencies to rebuild life the way 
local people lived it. 

It’s a big reconstruction job that lies 
ahead of us, but it’s one that must 
and will Le done. 
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David Burpee: Seedsman 


A Close-Up 
By C. F. GREEVES-CARPENTER 


AVID BURPEE, president of the 
W. Atlee Burpee Seed Co.. larg- 


est mail order seed distributor in 
the world, occupies a significant po- 
sition in the war economy. “The seed 
business, today more than ever be- 
fore,” Burpee says, “is a potent, essen- 
tial industry and, though stressed by 
abnormal demands and nearly crippled 
by labor problems, is working mir- 
acles.” 

David Burpee, at 50, can speak with 
authority. At the tender age of nine 
he was traveling over Europe inspect- 
ing seed beds with his father, W. Atlee 
Burpee, who founded the business in 
1876. In those days, America was 
largely dependent on Europe for its 
seed, as our seed business had not 
come into its own. 

As a freshman at Cornell, young 
Burpee, with early success at track, 
specialized in plant breeding and 
genetics. His biggest disappointment 
came, he declares, when he had to 
give up his studies in 1914, to take 
over the work of his father who was in 


failing health. 
STARTED AT TOP 


David Burpee literally started at the 
top. Within a year his father died and 
he took entire charge of the business. 
Up to then it had, in reality, been a 
one-man affair. His father, an artist in 
seeds, had wonderful intuition; every- 
thing he undertook succeeded. His son, 
not trusting his own intuition, care- 
fully tested each idea before its adop- 
tion and brought radical thinking into 
the seed business. 

After careful analysis, he saw that 
concentration had been on growing 
seed which challenged the skill of the 
experienced gardener; the small-scale, 
home-amateur had been neglected. The 
young executive decided to open this 
potential fertile market. He developed 
varieties of vegetables and flowers 





C. F. Greeves-CarPenter writes frequently 
for many business and consumer magazines. 
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that could easily be grown under any 
conditions. This was a big step in the 
right direction. 

Through the war-time years of 1914- 
18, the changing ’20s, and the difficult 
depression years, Burpee showed an 
ever-increasing annual volume. Before 
World War II, a maximum day for 
his Philadelphia seed packing ware- 
house involved some 4,000 shipments. 
This Spring they ran as high as 
16,000 shipments daily, and these in- 
dividually averaged more than 30% 
larger in size. 


3,000 VARIETIES 


The company has between five and 
six thousand acres in this country de- 
voted to seed growing, and these pro- 
duce 3,000 varieties of which 700 are 
vegetables. In addition, there are four 
extensive farms in Costa Rica on which 
seed is grown in Winter and flown to 
this country in time for the Spring 
planting. 

The Costa Rican development was 
the outcome of a Caribbean pleasure 
cruise, for no matter where Burpee 
is he takes gardening with him. As a 
part of his seed dramatization policy, 
he is constantly urging his geneticists 
to develop new varieties. In this way, 
public interest is maintained in gar- 
dening. 

Burpee lives, thinks and probably 
dreams of seed. His hobby, aside from 
large-scale gardening, is to ride horses 
on his seed farms. Vacations, as such, 
are non-existent. He goes to Florida 
every Winter to work on a 128-page 
catalog. He goes to California to work 
on and inspect the Lompoc Farms, on 
which are grown the world’s finest 
sweet peas and other flower and vege- 
table seeds. His home is on ‘the Ford- 
hook Farms at Doylestown, Pa., where 
he maintains a public garden clinic. 
All his life is bound up in seed. One 
of his principal philanthropies has 
been the establishment of three fellow- 


ships in genetics and horticulture, 


with emphasis on vegetable research, 
at Bucknell University and the low, 
State College, and three scholarships jy 
horticulture for Central America x 
the University of Florida. 

His speech is full of anecdotes of 
what his father said, thought and did 
in the seed business. He is an excellent 
public speaker and his advice to ney 
gardeners parallels his company’s 
policy: Keep new gardens down to 
easy-to-grow vegetables and flowers, 

Close to European seed markets, 
Burpee sensed the gathering war 
clouds of 1939. With his previous ex. 
perience he was ready to meet the 
challenge that war would impose. A 
rapid shift from flowers to vegetables 
was undertaken; plant geneticists and 
hybridists were put to the task of de. 
veloping seed which, even at this late 
date, were obtainable only in Europe. 
Seedsmen, for instance, had always be. 
lieved that cauliflower seed was too 
dificult and expensive to grow any. 
where but in Denmark. Burpee ex- 
ploded that fallacy and today produces 
cauliflower seed in California of better 
quality and at cheaper prices than the 
Danes ever did. Just recently he filled 
a U. S. Government order for 13,000 
lbs. Two ounces of seed plants an acre! 

In anticipation of a tremendous in- 
crease in volume because of “Victory 
Garden” campaigns. he reorganized his 
packaging and shipping division in 
Philadelphia. To offset the strain he 
foresaw on these facilities, he opened 
a new general mail order branch at 
Clinton, Iowa. This, it was calculated, 
would relieve the Philadelphia pressure 
by at least one-third. Clinton actually 


’ did as much business as the company 


previously did in Philadelphia, and 
the volume of the latter was three 
times that of normal pre-war days. 


LABOR TROUBLES 


There has of course been a tremen¢- 
ous shortage of labor in the field. So 
critical did the field labor shortage 
become that, in 1942, with the largest 
crop of vegetable seed yet produced, 
harvesting operations in some cases 
had to be abandoned after the plants 
were fully grown—this in spite of the 
growing shortage of food! 

Burpee thinks that after the war there 
will continue to be a shortage of food, 
that people will continue their “Victory 
Gardens” out of absolute necessity. 
“Much of the world’s food production 
area has been devastated by the 
enemy,” he says, “and will need seed 


from America.” 


FORBES 
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Strikes in Britain 


Will anti-strike laws work? A 
glance at Britain’s experience 


HE Connally-Smith Anti-Strike 
[sin closely follows a British meas- 

ure that has made striking illegal 
in Britain since July 18, 1940. The 
British “Conditions of Employment 
and National Arbitration Order” for- 
bids strikes or lockouts until a cooling- 
off period has elapsed—21 days in the 
British case, compared with 30 days 
in the Connally-Smith bill. 

Yet, despite the fact that any one in 
Britain taking part in an illegal strike 
is Sybject to a heavy fine or to im- 
prisonment, which may be as long as 
two years, strikes occur with discon- 
certing frequency, and, in many cases, 
with disastrous results on the war 
effort. In 1942, working days lost were 
1,530,000, a high-water mark for the 
present war. As a comparison it might 
be stated that the days lost in 1916, a 
comparable year in World War I, were 
only 2,540,000, although it was per- 
fectly legal to strike in those days. 


LITTLE REASON TO STRIKE 


Furthermore, there is still less reason 
for British labor fo strike in the 
present war, as machinery exists today 
in Britain which should eliminate most 
of the causes of labor disputes in 
World War I. The principle of col- 
lective bargaining is now accepted 
without question by all employers and 
permanent machinery is always ready 
to function when any question pertain- 
ing to wages or hours arises. Such is 
the respect of the British employer for 
the principle of collective bargaining 
that any change in wage rates is im- 
mediately applied to a whole industry, 
irrespective of whether the workers as 
a whole had participated in the origi- 
nal wage demand. 

Notwithstanding the distressingly 
frequent occurrence of illegal strikes, 
no one in Britain would deny that the 
enactment of the Anti-Strike measure 
has had most beneficial results. The 
British Minister of Labor, Ernest Bev- 
in, himself one of Britain’s leading 
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trade union leaders, stated in Febru- 
ary this year: “The National Arbi- 
tration Order has proved of value not 
only in preventing stoppages of work, 
but also in avoiding industrial disputes 
where the ordinary machinery is not 
able or not available to settle them.” 

The usual procedure in the case of 
an industrial dispute in Britain is for 
the local representatives of the workers 
to meet with the local representa- 
tives of the employers’ associations. If 
the dispute isn’t settled locally, it is 
referred to a joint body of representa- 
tives of district employers’ associations 
and district trade union representa- 
tives, and so on to still larger bodies 
when the smaller units cannot agree. 


AWARDS ARE BINDING 


If there is a final impasse, the dis- 
pute is referred to an impartial Na- 
tional Arbitration Tribunal consisting 
of three persons appointed by the 
Minister of Labor. The award of this 
body is binding on both parties. Since 
the Anti-Strike measure was passed in 
July, 1940, 1,034 disputes have been 
referred to the National tribunal, any 
one of which might have resulted in 
a disastrous strike. 

Possibly one of the greatest indirect 
benefits of the measure is that it makes 
it impossible for a British trade union 
official to give his endorsement to any 
strike or encourage it in any manner. 
Therefore, such strikes as do occur in 
Britain are of the wildcat variety and, 
not being officially sanctioned, have 
a tendency to be of short duration. 
In the beginning, the Government was 
reluctant to impose penalties for strik- 
ing illegally, but experience has 
proved the necessity of doing so. Up 
to December 31, 1942, 7,176 male 
workers and 1,278 female workers had 
been prosecuted for work stoppages 
(of whom 672 male workers and 92 
females were sent to prison). 

The effectiveness of the British Anti- 
Strike law received signal testimony 


only last month. In a colliery in Lan- 
cashire, 327 miners began to strike. 
But within five days every one of 
them received a summons from the 
Minister of Labor. Their local secre- 
tary immediately interceded with the 
court, expressing the regret of the 
miners for striking illegally and giv- 
ing assurance that they would make 
up the production lost. The magistrate 
dismissed the case against the miners, 
but not before assessing them for the 
cost of the case. Had the miners not 
seen fit to resume work, they might 
have suffered the penalty of 93 sheet 
metal workers, who, a few days earlier, 
were fined the equivalent of a whole 
five weeks’ pay for engaging in a sit- 
down strike. 

The idea of settling industrial dis- 
putes without recourse to strikes or 
lockouts is a matter for progressive 
education in industrial relations. After 
all, both workers and employers are 
giving up what a few years ago each 
would have considered inalienable 
rights. The mutual advantage to be 
gained by settling disputes without 
work stoppage is getting to be more 
appreciated both by workers and em- 
ployers in Britain. 


CONCILIATION PLAN 


Early in May this year, the coal 
mining industry accepted a new con- 
ciliation scheme, permanent in its 
character. Henceforth all disputes in 
this industry are to be referred to a 
joint National Negotiating Committee 
of 22 persons, 11 representing the Coal 
Owners’ Association and 11 for the 
mine workers’ trade unions. 

So Britain’s Anti-Strike law has not 
prevented strikes entirely, although it 
has curtailed their number and pre- 
vented them from spreading. Perhaps 
its chief value has been in showing that 
strikes and lockouts are crude substi- 
tutes for intelligence and co-operation 
in settling disputes between employees 
and employers. 
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100°, WELDED 


The modern aircraft carrier is enormously complex, efficient, com- 
pact—perhaps the most exacting of all warships to build. Ingalls 
is proud to be among the few shipbuilders in the nation commis- 
sioned to build “flat tops” . . . prouder still that Ingalls carriers 
have been a contributing factor in curbing the U-Boat menace. 


All Ingalls ships are 100%-welded. Outstanding now as warships, 
their advantages of greater strength, greater speed, greater cargo- 
capacity will place them at the head of America’s merchant ma- 
rine after the war. 
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Give This Book To Someone in the Service! 


For years friends of B. C. FORBES have been urging that he edit a truly representative 
selection of the inspiring messages which have done so much to encourage the American way. 

Finally, aided by the staff of Forbes Magazine, he has compiled in one handsomely bound 
volume, “Thoughts on the Business of Life,” 639 of the greatest of these messages. 


Here is the ideal book for a man in the Service. He will turn to it often for courage and cheer. 


a oe oe oe oe oe —Return Coupon With Only $2 for Your Copy- -— = —— = — — = 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. 
mj is $2. Please send a copy of “Thoughts on the Business of Life” to: (N. y° ¢. 
cents 














Service Goes 
to War ; 


HERE is the service of yesten 

day? It’s not gone. It’s jugt 
changed its address. Defense plants, 
combating absenteeism, are laundering 
uniforms, minding the baby, providing 
entertainment and every form of shop. 
ping service. So we enter upon another | 
phase of American business. The big 
plant now becomes a complete city, ea 
tering to every need of its workers. 

Some of the restaurants near large 
plants were sloppy. Workers got sick, 
Restaurant chains, like Howard John. 
son, were prevailed upon to move 
equipment and personnel from dying 
roadsides to busy industrial plants, 
Little persuasion was needed to get the 
people with the “know how” to make 
the change. Their customers had 
moved. Why shouldn’t they? 

Now workers are fed properly-bal- 
anced, well-cooked meals. Coffee in 
steaming urns provides necessary stim- 
ulus during working hours. Fatigue is 
warded off by wagons of fruit-juice, 
cool but not chilling. Other wagons 
offer a variety of sandwiches, cola 
drinks, gum and candy. 






















STORES WITHIN PLANT 


Workers were staying home to shop. 
So plants induced stores, like Bloom: 
ingdale’s, to open factory branches. 
Anything not offered for sale in the 
plant store may be ordered from a 
store shopper. After all, women want 
pretty colors to replace their uniforms 
when off duty. Flowers, ribbons, negli- 
gees, gay pajamas, perfumes—all have 
fine sales, as well as the soberer re- 
quirements for work. 

Banks change hours or add factory 
branches. 

Chain groceries, not to be outdone, 
have started plant departments cater- 
ing to workers. Cookery and laundry 
classes have been started in some 
plants to teach workers how to manage 
food more interestingly, how to iron, 
mend and darn. Classes on almost any 
subject are available, tied in with the | 
adult education program. 

In Axis countries, service stops with 
war. Here, and in the British Empire, 
it merely takes another form. People 
who formerly served the civilian con- 
sumer now serve either the armed 
forces or the industrial worker. 


Why not? —W. P. TRENT, Jr. 
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08 TOUGH JOBS 


IT TAKES TOUGH TRUCKS... 


4Home Fronts 


War Fronts an 
DEPEND 


Wear Bonds—Your Personal Investment in Victory! 


DODGE #“2/ TRUCKS 


% TO 3-TON CAPACITIES 


WAR is emphasizing the “toughness” of Dodge trucks . . . their remarkable 


DEPENDABILITY. Reports from Russia, Malta, China and the Solomons 
have repeatedly told of Dodge-built Army vehicles carrying troops and 
guns through the thick of battle. 


And no wonder! For these war-tested trucks are blood brothers of the 
hundreds of thousands of dependable Dodge Job-Rated trucks, that, for 
s0 many years, have moved the goods of industry and agriculture with 
time-proved Dodge dependability. 


Today...on war fronts and home fronts alike... DODGE and DEPEND- 
ABILITY mean one and the same thing. 


If YOU need dependable trucks for essential hauling purposes, buy trucks 
with the right engine, the right clutch, transmission, and every other unit 
to fit the job... buy Dodge Job-Rated trucks. 


See your Dodge dealer too, for All-Fluid Drive Dodge cars, Plymouth cars, 
used cars and trucks, and for dependable Dodge wartime service. 


DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


For the duration, it’s your patriotic duty to keep your p 


DODGE MEN BUILD WELL 


& 
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the factory-engineered and inspected parts to maintain top oper- 


KEEP YOUR PRESENT TRUCKS ON THE JOB WITH DEPENDABLE DODGE = help you. He has the “know how”, the experienced mechanics, 
mt 





car or truck “on the job,” and to get the maximum of dependable, 


ating efficiency. Depend on your Dodge dealer for dependable 


economical transportation built into it—let your Dodge dealer wartime service! 
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N these hot-weather days of the 
congressional recess, a two-ring cir- 
cus—one ring in Washington, the 
other up-down the country-——makes 
up a home front show that is running 
in competition with the war overseas 
for public interest and attention, 

Here in the Capital the performance 
in headlined by new top names that 
are being put forward in another re- 
shuffle among the war agencivs—a 
pleasant spectacle because almost any 
change will be for the better, 

Out in the country, troupes of varied 
“interest groups” are trying to enlarge 
and solidify the minorities they pur- 
port to represent, evangelizing for the 
special causes they espouse, seeking 
that measure of popular support which 
produces an intangible but important 
“influence”—both on Congress and on 
the Administration, 

This is an open season for manu- 
facture and distillation of public opin- 
ion, Home-going Congressmen are get- 
ting the “feel” of the people on spe- 
cifics such as gas rationing and father 
drafting, which add up to an over-all 
attitude, pro or con, on the Adminis- 
tration’s conduct of the war at home 
and abroad, Such opinion is cultivated 
largely by the self-appointed leaders of 
pressure groups which, like the Anti- 
Saloon League, rise and fall in the 
estimate of the whole people, The 
groups cross and recross party lines, 
but usually become more dominant in 
one party than in the other, 


TREND AGAINST LABOR 


Even though divided four or five 
ways, the biggest pressure bloc sup- 
porting the present Administration is 
organized labor, Likewise, farmer dis- 
satisfaction with the New Deal is mov- 
ing the farm vote into the Republican 
column, Small business, big business, 
investor, anti-inflation and economy 
groups all have their different arenas 
of interest to protect. 

The important current development 
is the regrouping and new coalitions 
of the pressure groups which leave the 
previously all-powerful labor element 





Wleaaratine Outlook 


By GENE ROBB 


to go it alone, usually in opposition to 
the reat of the field, Political winds 
now are blowing against the leaders of 
the labor unions, They are the same 
winds that blew business out of the 
saddle a dozen years ago. The abuse 
of the political power achieved by the 
unions, and their failure to meet the 
responsibilities accompanying — their 
power, puts them in the same defensive 
position that business occupied in the 
pre-New Deal era of depression, 


EFFECT OF VICTORIES 


Because the New Deal administra- 
tors must rely on labor for support, 
they are in for a spell of trouble when 
Congress returns to session after Labor 
Day. To hold the degree of public ap- 
probation required under Democratic 
Government and essential in wartime, 
the New Deal is impelled to use the 
broader and appealing base of prog- 
reas on our fighting fronts. 

Military success, however, is not en- 
tirely a political blessing. In its wake 
are two by-products which will make 
domestic affairs harder rather than 
easier to handle: 

1. Quickening pace of military ac- 
tion and overwhelming victories accel- 
erate demand for guns, planes, food, 
ete. The faster our progress, the more 
and the quicker we must deliver. This 
means a deeper and immediate cut in 
already reduced civilian supplies. For 
example, if Italy is taken ahead of 
schedule, food requirements to feed its 
population also are accelerated and 
there will be less to eat at home. 

2. Swift advance of United Nations 
at this time tends to weaken the pub- 
lic’s will to sacrifice, inclines to bring 
let-downs in the unusually stern con- 
trols which have helped put the coun- 
try in fighting trim over the past 20 
months, provokes a certain amount of 
jockeying by special-interest groups 
for favored post-war positions, 

The entire performance is played 
against a backdrop of politics which 
depicts both parties engaged in tugs- 
of-war among themselves. 

Democrats are left with few direc- 





tions to go that do not lead to support 
of a fourth term for Roosevelt. Party 
conservatives, however, are p 
away from New Deal reforms and New 
Deal leadership. They insist that any 
fourth term try be tempered with a 
V-P nominee from the South and pre 
fer the independence of Rayburn or 
George to the White House obeisance 
of Jimmie Byrnes. 

Republican preliminaries are pri: 
marily to devise an international po- 
sition that the party can support. Will. 
kie’s principal objective is to get the 
principle of international post-war col- 
laboration as firmly established in 
GOP as Roosevelt has done in the case 
of the Democrats, thereby removing it 
as a political issue in 1944, It is being 
said, prematurely, that if Willkie can't 
capture the ‘44 nomination for himself 
he can say who will get it. Right now 
it would be more accurate to say he 
probably can determine who won't be 
the standard bearer. If true, he will 
eliminate Bricker and McCormick. 















SHIFT TOWARD “RIGHT” 


In getting ready for the fourth term 
try, the High Command at the White 
House is differentiating between two 
stripes of New Dealers. The “idealists,” 
typified by Wallace, are being scuttled. 
More practical men, only in the politi- 
cal sense, will carry on, There are 
many who see little choice among 
them, others who sense and approve 
a shift toward the “right” in the de- 
capitation of Wallace and the advance 
ment of able Leo Crowley. 

There is a shift, but in the direction 
of control-everything centralists such 
as Frankfurter, Cohen and Hopkins. 
It is a shift away from the regulators 
and protectors of civil liberties, epito- 
mized by men like Wallace, Bill Doug: 
las, Hugo Black. Despite all the manev- 
vering, the White House stems on the 
same New Deal core—Rosenman, 
Byrnes, Dave Niles, Ezekiel and the 
other centralists, closely surrounded 
by a younger ring of like-minded 
disciples: Richard Gilbert, Paul Por- 
ter, Ed Pritchard. 
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HEN PEARL HARBOR CAME, Amer- 
. pend had reason to be proud that 
our steel industry was ready to beat our 
ploughshares into swords at an astonish- 
ing rate, 

This year alone, American steel mills 
will have turned out the steel needed for 
countless wartime uses. Steel for an esti- 
mated 60,000 tanks, 90,000 airplanes, 
15,000,000 tons of shipping... steel for 
guns, shells, and bombs. Steel for great 
cables like those that righted the Okla- 
homa and other battleships sunk at Pear! 
Harbor... steel for the fleets of scrapers 
and tractors that helped build the Alas- 
kan highway. 


Result of courage and faith 


These contributions to our war effort 
didn’t just happen by accident. Long be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, farsighted steel man- 
agement had the courage and the faith to 
increase steel capacity far beyond imme- 
diate needs. 


Management was able to do this be- 
cause of our natural resources, our native 
ingenuity, the skill of American man- 
power ...and the millions of dollars in- 
vested in industry by people who have 
faith in America’s future. 

Among these are the policyholders of 
America’s life insurance companies, 
Through their companies, 67,000,000 pol- 
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icyholders have invested about $1,750,- 
000,000 in the bonds of industrial con- 
cerns. Of this amount, more than $350.- 
(00,000 represents investments made by 
Metropolitan for policyholders. 

These investments have been made not 
only in the steel industry, but in the alu- 
minum, rubber, oil, chemical, and many 
others. Our war effort requires maximum 
production in these industries. This pro- 
ductinn could not have been attained 
without adequate financial backing. 
Every life insurance agent who persuades 
some individual to provide or retain life 
insurance is the means of making life in- 
surance dollars available for such invest- 
ments. 


Today — war comes first 


Today, most of Metropolitan’s fund 
available for investment is going into 
United States Government Bonds to help 
finance the war. When the war ends, the 
dollars that policyholders have set aside 
to insure the security of their families will 
again be ready to support and encourage 
sound and stable peacetime industries. 

Steel, for example,_is already doing its 
postwar planning. The present feats of 
that industry are an indication of what 
we may expect in steel for better peace- 
time products, ranging from railway 
equipment to kitchen cabinets, and from 
automobiles to bread knives. 










Planning for the future 


Just as life insurance policyholders con- 
tributed to our present industrial capac- 
ity, every one who uses life insurance to 
plan his own future is helping, through 
payment of premiums, to underwrite in- 
dustry’s postwar planning. 

For Metropolitan’s 30,000,000 policy- 
holders have faith in the continued and 
growing greatness of their country. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS FROM ANY METROPOLITAN 
AGENT, OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 
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AIR BUSES 


A nationwide “air bus” system is 
now a definite possibility for post-war 
travelers, according to plans being laid 
by the Greyhound Corp. A flying fleet 
of helicopters will provide high-speed 
passenger, mail and express service 
over some 60,000 miles of present 
highway routes. Bus terminals and ga- 
rages are expected to be ideal landing 
ports and maintenance hangars. 


CONVENTION BY RADIO 


A convention by radio is the Na- 
tional Association of Foremen’s inge- 
nious solution to the transportation 
problem. Prominent speakers will 
“air” their views over a nationwide 
network, with “delegates” listening in 
at local meetings. The idea will also 
aid wartime production by permitting 


bw Ideas 


members to stay on their jobs instead 
of traveling to a convention city. 


HYBRID VEGETABLES 


Dutch agriculturists have cropped 
up with what’s claimed to be the first 
new vegetable in a generation. Called 
the “wobbie,” it’s a cross between a 
beet and a carrot, and contains three 
or four times more vitamin C than 
either of them. 


MINIATURE CAFETERIAS 


Non-profit, “miniature” cafeterias 
are providing hot meals and quick ser- 
vice for the 6,500 employees of the 
Joshua Hendy Iron Works, Sunnyvale, 
Calif. With mobile units unfeasible be- 
cause of physical handicaps in the 
plant’s layout, the company solved its 
food problem by installing one main 
cafeteria and eight tiny “food stations” 





something has 
happened... 


Y DAILY WIRE, by phone, by mail—we learn of the extreme urgency for 
Victor 16mm Motion Picture Equipment — Animatophones — from every 
branch of Military Services, from Industry and training schools—the world over. 


There's but One Answer — that nothing can equal the Sight -Sound- 
Sequence advantages in 16mm Motion Picture Equipment for training mil- 
lions faster, faster, always faster. 


lt took a war fo do if . . . Today. all concede the unquestioned 
superiority of 16mm Motion Pictures as a teaching-training medium. 


Wars are lost because of inadequate training. Every day faster and better 
training. highlighted with Sound Motion Pictures, is saving lives, speeding 
up war production, building fighting morale and bringing Victory closer. 


In all, this is the greatest worldwide f of the unbelievable accomplishments 
of 16mm Motion Ficture Films and eins Yes, something has happened 

. . something that makes bright the future of teaching. training and selling. 
VICTOR —IN ACTION. oe. ln ont ew ee ere 
tive force in 16mm Equipment dev ints 
since the origin of lémm, will supply your 
peacetime demands with the newest, latest 
war-born improvements. 


Today Victor 


training addition 
Neand the clock"’ production oe important 


VICTOR 





242 W. SS5th St., New York 
188 W. Randolph, Chicago 
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at strategic points throughout the fag. 
tory. More than mere “snack bars,” 
these sub-cafeterias are equipped with 
electric steam tables, ice cream cabi. 
nets and coffee dispensers. Workers 
carry non-critical paper trays, use en. 
gine castings and machinery as sub. 
stitutes for chairs and tables. 


WAR MACHINES 


Credit Dr. Richard Brickner, promi- 
nent psychiatrist, for the idea of fea- 
turing a soldier’s picture on every war 
plant machine. With each machine 
operator considered a vital cog in his 
soldier’s fighting unit, the idea might 
very well be a sharp spur to increased 
production. 


$400 CAR 


Henry Kaiser, the “one-a-day” ship- 
building wizard, is going to launch his 
energies into the automobile business. 
He plans a $400 post-war car, to be 
sold at every gas station in the coun- 
try. They'll sell for cash. thus eliminat- 
ing finance charges. 


INDUSTRIAL REPORT CARD 


One New York factory, borrowing 
an idea from the schoolroom, is issuing 
monthly report cards to its workers. 
The cards compare employees’ produc- 


_ tion and absentee rates with those of 


the previous month, also grade them 
on personal characteristics such as in- 
itiative, steadiness, etc. Suggestions for 
increasing wages as well as output are 
also included. 


“SEASICK MACHINES" 


“Seasick machines” are the latest 
novelty for landlubber war workers at 
the Package Machinery Co., Spring: 
field, Mass. By simulating roll and 
pitch, the machines duplicate the mo- 
tion: of a ship at sea, are ideal for 
testing Navy gyro-compasses. 


PASSES FOR BLOOD 


The Philadelphia Phillies and the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, National League 
ball teams, recently made a big hit 
with wartime baseball fans by issuing 
free passes to Red Cross blood donors. 


TIRE TOOL 


A lightweight, adjustable metal 
bar, developed by Firestone, is a time- 
saving solution to the difficult prob- 
lem of loosening airplane tire beads 
from the rims. Formerly, the beads 
were often separated from the rims by 
rolling tractors across the tires. With 


the new tool, a woman can do the job 
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ina few minutes—without help. The 
tool may also be used to remove tires 
from caterpillar tractor rims. 


TAXI! 


Gas-rationed Philadelphia taxi driv- 
ers are adopting a simple method of 
discouraging the growing number of 
cab-riding pleasure-goers. Passengers 
entering the cabs are confronted with 
large, rear-window stickers, bearing in 
Q.inch type the significant question: 
“Is This Ride Essential?” 


SOY BEAN MACARONI 


The versatile soy bean will soon be 
used in macaroni making. The bean’s 
flour not only provides extra food 
value, but adds a pleasant, new flavor 
as well, say manufacturers. 


RADIO MIRACLES 


“Harnessing” of ultra short radio 
waves will bring miraculous new de- 
velopments to post-war Americans, 
says Westinghouse. Some possibilities: 
(1) Radio-treated disease; (2) radio- 
cooked meals; (3) radio-guided cars 
over fog-bound highways. 


SMOKELESS STOVE 


Smokeless stoves, though not yet on 
the market, are expected to be a boon 
to peacetime homeowners. Success- 
fully-tested models are made with 
closed hoppers, which feed coal to fires 
by means of gravity. The arrangement 
insures complete burning of the fuel, 
thus eliminating smoke. 


TO THE POINT 


Strikes since Pearl Harbor have 
been only among the 20% who are 
union members. Work stoppages dur- 
ing this period have not occurred 
among the 80% of American labor 
who have no union affiliations.— 
C. Donatp Dattas, president, Revere 
Copper & Brass, Inc. 


We find there should be a potential 
domestic market for railway passen- 
ger cars to the value of several hun- 
dred millions of dollars immediate- 
ly upon the lifting of present restric- 
tions. There will be demand sufficient 
to keep every car builder in the coun- 
try busy for years after the war ends. 
—Epwarp G. Bupp, president, E. G. 
Budd Mfg. Co. 


Subsidies naturally remove incentive 
for efficiency and low-cost production 
and distribution. By keeping prices to 
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consumers down they make goods 
more attractive to buyers, and add to 
the difficulties of rationing. Finally, 
they are habit forming. Once used 
they tend to spread and enlarge, and 
they are hard to drop.—NAaTIONAL 
Crry BANK oF New York. 


Mr. Morgenthau has always been 
touchy about anyone else making sug- 


gestions in regard to fiscal affairs, 
which he considers his own special 
domain. As Secretary of the Treasury 
he is the responsible fiscal officer of 
the Government. But the trouble with 
Mr. Morgenthau is that thus far he has 
seemed incapable of discharging his 
responsibility. . . . He is the weakest 
sector on the home front—New York 
W orld-T elegram. 





GIVE HIM A BREAK ! 


Evening is about his only chance to tele- 
phone home. He can get through easier 
if the wires aren't crowded — and his calls 
mean so much to him and the home folks. 


So please don’t call Long Distance be- 





tween 7 p. M. and 10 p. M. unless your calls 








BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


are really necessary. Many thanks. 














@ From bombs to bookends. . . 
from tanks to toys, ELIOTT makes 
the precision tools that help to 
make the implements of War and 
of Peace. 

We urge you to bring your par- 
ticular problems to the attention 
of our engineering research staff. 
Write for our new Catalog “F” 
describing our complete activities. 
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“WE ARE CURIOUS” 


isa questionnaire placed 
in Roosevelt rooms. Re- 
sponses enable us to im 
prove our service. 






















is the answer we 
get most often 


ROOMS WITH BATH FROM $4.50 


25% Reduction on Room 
Rates to Members of the 
Armed Forces. 
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| \| MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Warning: Expect a sharp drop in 
the quality of highway passenger and 
freight transportation services. Grow- 
ing manpower and equipment short- 
ages are already becoming a serious 
bottleneck. . . . Prepare for some major 
changes in peacetime railroad freight 
equipment. Three causes: (1) Greater 
use of Diesel engines; (2) increased 
electrification; (3) availability of new 
machinery and materials. 


AVIATION 


America’s aviation industry is soar- 
ing to record-smashing heights. WPB 
figures indicate that total 1943 plane 
output will zoom to the staggering sum 
of $20,100,000,000—a fourth of the 
year’s war budget. . . . Air depots, 
aerial buses and aerial “highways”— 
that’s the fascinating outlook for post- 
war commuters, according to Bror 
Dahlberg, head of the Celotex Corp. 
Meanwhile, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board looks to the transportation of 
some 20,000,000 air-borne passengers 
a year, with half a million private, 
commercial and military planes in ac- 
tive service, 


HOUSING 


The new year will find America 
facing a huge housing shortage of 
over 3,000,000 homes, says Melvin H. 
Baker, president of the National Gyp- 
sum Co. Reason: Wartime doubling 
of marriage and birth rates, combined 
with curtailed construction. . . . Look 
for mass-production techniques to 
make low-cost homes available to mil- 
lions of peacetime Americans (Depart- 
ment of Commerce surveys already in- 
dicate that more than 1,000,000 fami- 
lies are eager to purchase $3,000 to 
$10,000 dwellings; over 30% are plan- 
ning repairs and improvements). 


FOOD 


Meat-minus civilians who have been 
replacing steak diets with chicken may 
eventually force egg rationing. With 
egg supplies already scarce, OPA price 
policies are making them scarcer by 
keeping eggs “off the market.” .. . 
Home food dehydrators will soon be 
a boon to backyard Victory Garden- 


ers. A WPB-approved plan will release 
100,000 of them before September, 
says OWI. 


MATERIALS 


Closet - cluttering clothes hoarders 
may find they’re only furnishing food 
for moths, as a result of recent WPB 
plans to provide enough textiles to 
meet all essential civilian needs. The 
new policy is designed to make clothes 


rationing “unnecessary for the dura. 


tion.” . . . Watch for a sharp cut in 
leather supplies. Reason: The reduced 
number of cattle “going to market” 
means less hides for tanners. The trend 
may pincl. shoe makers badly. 


LABOR 


A steadily-growing percentage of 
America’s aliens (there are nearly 
4,000,000 of them) are providing war- 
time industry with a huge new source 
of manpower. Many war jobs are even 
being filled with Japanese-Americans, 
. . » Life begins at 40? Over 30% of 
America’s workers are 45 years of 
age—or older. The trend must con- 
tinue, says McNutt, if 1943 labor needs 
are to be met. . . . Look for an OWI 
campaign to lure the country’s large 
army of “idle” women into industry. 
Thousands are needed for unglamor- 
ous but essential civilian jobs (truck 
drivers, elevator operators, etc.) ... 
Recent “no-draft” father rumors are 
exactly that. Induction is being de- 
layed, not eliminated. . . . The lumber 
industry, striving to meet huge U. S. 
timber needs despite a labor slash of 
some 80,000 men, is plugging the gap 
with “lumberjills” (over 1,500 of them 
are handling men’s jobs in Oregon and 
Washington alone). 


FUEL 


Don’t look for any bright spots on 
the gasoline horizon. Military victories 
will probably reduce, not expand civil- 
ian supplies. Meanwhile, black markets 
continue to flourish. . . . Coal output, 
cut sharply by recent strikes, is blast- 
ing its way back to pre-strike produc- 
tion speeds—and still gaining. One big 
obstacle: 1943 requirements have sky- 
rocketed to 25,000,000 tons above 
those of last year. 
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Have a“Coke”=Welcome, Friends 
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“Coke”= Coca-Cola 


It’s natural fc. popular names to 
acquire friendly abbreviations. That’s 


i ...0r how to get along in Alaska | «wi: ‘ent sbbrviaions Thar 


and The American soldier in Alaska meets up with a hundred 
little things that remind him of home. One of them is 
Pe Coca-Cola. Have a “Coke”, says he, and it clicks in the 


7s 
i 





Lots Yukon as it does in Youngstown or Yuma. From pole to 
last: pole Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes—has 
big become the high-sign between kindly-minded strangers. 





-the global 
high-sign 


COPYRIGHT 1943, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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@ M.1L.D. — Material Inspection De- 
partment — is the first of many watch- 
dogs that guard the quality of Sylvania 
Fluorescent Lamps. Before graduation 
from M.I.D. all materials must pass 
tough electrical, mechanical, chemical 
and visual tests. 


Here an M.LD. inspector is checking 
the quality of hair-fine tungsten, with a 
microscope, before it is released for fab- 





rication into fluorescent cathodes. 


me 


The same painstaking care over- 

sees each step of precision manufac- 
ture. When a finished Sylvania Fluores- 
cent Lamp is ready for shipment to the 
war production front, it has to answer 
49 quality questions. To pass this post- 
graduate course, it has to be the finest in 
fluorescent. 


Bur the Sylvania standard of quality is 


FAR MORE LIGHT AND LIFE FOR YOUR MONEY 


Compared with 1939, a dollar invested today in 
Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps buys more than four times 
the lumen output and approximately five times the 
lamp life. 





LIFE (lamp hours 


SYLVANIA 


FLUORESCENT \ 
DOLLAR 
BUYS : “ 


1943 


(Based on decreasing price and increasing efficiency and 
durability of Sylvania 40-Watt White Fluorescent Lamp) 


Even om existing circuits, a change-over to flmorescent— 
Sylnania Lent, Fixtures and Accessories —t tll probably 
more than double the light you get for the same wattage. 








Non-} 


not frozen into production, 
There are constant specifications 

and processing changes. Many of 
them, like the “Mercury Bomb” method 
of ultra-precise measurement, conserve 
metals and man power, but all of them 
serve to step up fluorescent perform- 
ance. 


Research results are more lumens per 
watt, longer life, a finer coating and 
more uniform light color. These are the 
good reasons why Sylvania Fluorescent te 
Lamps can be specified, with full con- , 
fidence, for replacements and for new 
installations authorized to promote vis- a 
ual efficiency in war plants. 


SYLVANIA |: 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


Formerly Hygrade Sylvania Corporation 
Salem, Mass. 





INCANDESCENT LAMPS, FLUORESCENT 

LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES, 

RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, 
ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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Report on League's Effort 
to Represent Stockholders 


No REPLY having been received to 
the letter (published here July 15) 
which the League’s Vice-President and 
General Counsel, Benjamin A. Javits, 
sent to Judge Walter P. Stacy request- 
ing permission to represent ‘railway 
stockholders at hearings in connection 
with the demand for a 30% increase 
in wages for certain classes of railway 
workers, this letter was followed by a 
communication from the Secretary of 
the League, as well as by two personal 
visits to the hearings by Mr. Javits. 

The following statement, released to 
leading newspapers and press associa- 
tions, explains the present status: 

Several attempts, both by letter and 
personal appearance, to get permission 
to represent the many thousands of 
railway stockholders who are members 
of the INVESTORS FAIRPLAY 
LEAGUE, at hearings being conducted 
before an emergency board of the Na- 
tional Railway Panel, having proved 
unsuccessful, Benjamin A. Javits, vice- 
president and general counsel of the 
League, has sent Judge Walter P. 
Stacy, in charge of the hearings, the 
following letter: 

“I am sorry you found it necessary 
to deny permission to make a state- 
ment for the record for our member- 
ship. I am taking the liberty of send- 
ing you the accompanying letter which 
declares our position and hope you 
will incorporate it in the record of the 
proceedings.” 

Extracts from this communication 
follow: 

“We represent thousand of investors 
in railroad securities. We have been 
requested by our members to take a 
position in the proceedings before you. 
We would like to lay down some 
broad, general principles by which we 
believe the investors of this country 
would like to see you guide yourself. 
“We are interested in seeing that 
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labor gets a ‘cultural wage’, a phrase 
made famous by Owen Young many 
years ago. We believe in seeing that 
the purchasing power of the worker’s 
wages is increased. But the free en- 
terprise system, for which we are pres- 
ently giving our lives and our money 
to preserve, cannot be saved if the 
private investments of our people are 
jeopardized or do not get a fair re- 
turn. 

“We believe there is enough for 
everyone—worker, management, in- 





ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


Following its full-page advertisements 
in the New York Times and the Wash- 
ington (D.C.) Post, the League con- 
tinued its advertising campaign with a 
full-page message in the Chicago 
Tribune. Copies of these ads may be 
had on request. 





vestor and consumer—in the economic 
process, regardless of whether the 
operation is in railroads, public utili- 
ties, textiles or anything else. 

“The most important thing we urge 
upon you to bear in mind is that the 
wellsprings of the investor shall not be 
destroyed. Democracy is the right to 
own privately—whether it be a belief, 
a point of view, a conviction or tangi- 
ble property, such as a share of stock, 
a bond or a home. 

“We are sorry we were unable to 
participate from the beginning in these 
hearings, but we hope to participate 
in them and present the small invest- 
or’s point of view. The investors of 
this country need a union just as badly 
as labor ever did. We have complete 
confidence in American management, 
but the public and Government as well 
as management should know that in- 
vestors have now come of age and are 
able to talk for themselves.” 


Why Public Utility 
‘Death Sentence’ Should 
Be Suspended 


Following his introduction of a Bill 
calling for the suspension of all actions 
or proceedings under the Death Sen- 
tence Clause of the Public Utility Act 
of 1935 until one year after the present 
war emergency; as well as suspension 
of all orders and examinations by the 
Federal Power Commission relating to 
the reclassification of the accounts -of 
public utilities, the League wrote to 
Representative Lyle H. Boren (Okla.) 
for a statement about his Resolution 
and “the reasons for its introduction.” 
He replies: 

“The real reason for the introduc- 
tion of H. J. Res. 140 was the fact that 
it has come to my attention that many, 
many thousands of-man hours are lost 
from productive enterprise related to 
our war effort because of the proceed- 
ings, studies, examinations and vari- 
ous orders relating to reclassification 
of accounts, etc., stemming out of Sec- 
tion XI of the Public Utility Act of 
1935. 

“Tt seemed to me that the war effort 
should not be injured by requiring a 
vast direction of manpower to non- 
productive effort. 

“Furthermore, it appears that these 
proceedings during the war emergency 
period work a serious handicap on 
management and operate to the detri- 
ment of investors. 

“The time element seriously affects 
the investors’ interest. But I cannot see 
where such an ‘extension as my bill 
provides would in any wise be injuri- 
ous to the general public. 

“I feel that the bill is very import- 
ant and that it will bring much-needed 
relief to industry and will contribute 
to the full utilization of resources in 
war production. 

“This is no time for impediments 
and harassing interferences with in- 
dustrial production.” 


Write Newspapers 


F. M. WeEIsEL, Fairbury, Neb., sug- 
gests: “Every newspaper has a column 
for the expression of public opinion. 
Investor members of the League should 
write freely for these columns and 
thereby give information and work up 
public sentiment. We need to get this 
movement before the public. We have 
been asleep too long.” 





AMERICA IS BEING 
MADE OVER 


(Continued from page 13) 


through many forms, OPM, OPACS, 
SPAB, WPB and all the rest, with 
OWM now capping the climax. Each 
one lived long enough to prove its in- 
effectiveness and the failure of the 
method of administration which, in 
the name of efficiency, has been used 
to by-pass and short-circuit the elected 
representatives of the people. 

The Department of Agriculture is 
not responsible for food production. 
That is the province of the President's 
personal appointee, Labor disputes are 
no longer the responsibility of the La- 
bor Department. For that we have the 
War Labor Board, created, without 
Congressional action, by Executive 
orders. 

Even the State Department, estab- 
lished in 1789 by our first Congress, 
to handle foreign affairs, woke up last 
year to discover that its authorized 
field of action had been seriously in- 
vaded by the Executive-ordered Board 
of Economic Warfare. Against this 
threat, the State Department forthwith 
raised a hue and cry. In another order 
—which is amazing because it was 
necessary——the President thereupon 
solemnly enjoined the BEW to recog- 
nize “the primary responsibility and 
position, under the President, of the 
Secretary of State in the formulation 
and conduct of our foreign policy.” 


These agencies were created on the 
assumption that, with a war to win, 
wisdom, ability and “know-how” re- 
side, chiefly, in the Executive. The rec- 
ords of many of them—the Office of 
Price Administration, the War Man- 
power Commission, the War Labor 
Board, the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation—throw great doubt on that the- 
ory. They have certainly done nothing 
to justify the wholesale short-circuit- 
ing, under the guise of war-necessity, 
of the constitutionally established prin- 
ciples and practices of our democracy. 

“The Constitution of the United 
States,” declared the Supreme Court 
in the historic Milligan case, “is a 
law for rulers and people, equally in 
war and in peace. No doctrine involv- 
ing more pernicious consequences was 
ever invented by the wit of man than 
that any of its provisions can be sus- 
pended during any of the great exigen- 
cies of government. Such a doctrine 
leads directly to anarchy or despot- 
ism.” 

One is led to believe that the current 
increasing practice of that “pernicious 
doctrine” is not wholly a result of a 
determination to win the war. Instead 
it appears to reflect the purpose, in 
some government quarters, to use the 
war to make over our Government in 
the ugly shape of a totalitarianism 
which Congress and the people—if 
they were consulted—would emphati- 
cally repudiate. 

Among the men who write the Ex- 
ecutive regulations there is actually in 





LET'S KEEP ‘EM ROLLING 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 
Automotive Editor 





Only commercial 
vehicles and trac- 
tors can buy per- 
manent-type _anti- 
freezes now. The 
supply can be conserved by storing 
last season’s solution for next Win- 
ter’s use—adding an “inhibitor” to 
prevent the anti-freeze from becom- 
ing acid and causing rust. Different 
anti-freezes require different treat- 
ment. The best procedure is to get 
recommendations from the manu- 
facturer of the anti-freeze—and fol- 
low them. 





- 
About 2% million cars have been 


taken out of service in the last year, 


while only 400,000 new ones have 
come in. Something like a million 
people have put up their cars for 
the duration. 
+ 
ODT is requiring a new monthly 
report (first one, covering July 
operations, due Aug. 10) from some 
truck operators. The operators to 
have the privilege of doing this new 
paper work will be notified by mail. 
Conditions will dictate those select- 
ed. For instance: If farm trucking 
seemed about to break down, re- 
ports could. be required of motor 
carriers hauling foodstuffs. The new 
procedure will replace quarterly 
operations reports. 
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fact a school of thought which holds 
the theory that this secret system ¢jy. 
cumventing Congress is wise becayy 
it prevents public outcry and criticign 
before a rule becomes effective, thy 
making it easier for a bureau to ca 
out a policy which would be rejected 
by Congress. 

Congress has entered the Executive 
agencies’ calculations only when fund 
were needed. But even in the use of 
funds, Congress has been circumvent. 
ed. Last year, in order to establish 
some slight measure of responsible 
control, Congress inserted a clause ip 
OCD’s appropriations bill prohibiting 
the appointment of any person at 4 
salary of more than $4,500 without 
Senate confirmation. On the heels of 
this prohibition, the OCD appointed 
and sent to London a $6,000-a-year 
representative—without Senate  con- 
firmation. Asked about this by a Sen. 
ate committee, James M. Landis, head 
of OCD, blandly explained that he had 
got around the law by paying this per- 
son’s salary, not out of the appropri. 
tion, but from the blank-check funds 
of the President. 


GETTING AROUND CONGRESS 


A year ago, Congress refused to ap- 
propriate funds for the construction in 
downtown Washington of a building 
to house the Office of Government Re. 
ports and to serve as a government 
Information Center. Congress specified 
that funds for this purpose should not 
be transferred from other sources. 
Nonetheless, the building was_ built 
with $890,000 allocated, by Executive 
authorization, from such other sources. 

Executive orders have even set aside 
the courts and the citizen’s right: of 
judicial appeal. In the order which 
delegated authority over wages to the 
War Labor Board there is this clause 
—a similar phrase appears in other 
orders—“any determination of the 
Board made pursuant to the authority 
conferred on it shall be final and shal 
not be subject to review by any court 
in any civil proceeding.” 

When some of these things are done 
solely for the purpose of hastening the 
victory, they may be forgiven or even 
supported. But they are dangerous be 
cause they are setting the pattern for 
our future. That is the pattern of arbi- 
trary power, the characteristic mark of 
totalitarianism. It is a negation of al 
that is democratic. It is the road to 
national socialism where such arbi 
trary, concentrated power becomes the 
master of the people. 
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AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT—YEAR ENDED APRIL 30, 1943 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET APRIL 30, 1943 


ASSETS 
eo gag ds en arn ww icin Fade ae EE AS ad awn eaaeaddwadecdevsidacswaniadkadbe $ 65,208,073.60 
ee i ie wc nin ed dural sph ides kaw habe coma wmamaa $ 7,674,901.04 
Buildings, Machinery and Equipment................-2.ceeeceeceees $77,232,059.38 
Less: Amortization and Reserve for Depreciation................... 38,740,012.71 38,492,046.67 
i eee hee cee ad Vee ous & 00s e0dede 6640 500d see baeneccewdeoesdewentnes 19,041,125.89 
ae Raa ill de Cae ad baab aS pubes oad bese ewk abe ae bNS Sula Koo Res JR bdaeduvews acanmnweedeuenes 169,235,787.92 
NS 2. os cae ER in 6a nese Resa kde cadeaebeeeudweeereseseesne $24,612,256.53 _— 
U. 8. Government Bonds, Treasur y #Y- ao and Treasury Tax Notes at cost........... 73,619,110.25 
(Quoted market value $73,620, 
De eos eee 18,553.784.91 
cases dons icc e si paehetesedeesee beet acddosrocevoeese 2,447,203.78 
Inventories at cost or less, and not in excess of present market prices............. 48,078,272.48 
Advance payments to Vendors for materials contracted for.........6.-ceeeeeeeeccees 281,655.94 
Marketable Securities, at cost or less (Quoted market value $1,757,345.82)............ 1,643,504.03 
SPECIAL RESTRICTED DEPOSITS (U. 8. GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS)..........-- ccccccccccecccccccceees 21,679,088.44 
<a aiy hdc nas avis kbp p's's/6bee socio aad oee'c'cs so ad cieccedcecloeevedecee pee 430,945.14 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. less reserve 


DSRCSPPSEMERDAES So Obes ae Mneheneebectecse nes 1b00460tese0asssesd cece 173.771.91 


pay Seen douN ese acKewe+sonekus ature Kae ta 274,563.50 
Dee Sane ens aeed eae va'h <edamacd ene do emae 2,500,000, 

NOTES AND ACC ‘OUNTS RECEIVABLE OF AFFILIATED COMPANIES, less reserve.................--00- 2729-786-10 

sss. beak webs abodes bbe 660048 6s os e6bebdecedrbiccevccse.cteceercevesscvecdicéese 533,399.75 

10,550 shares of Preferred Capital Stock ——_____ 


600 shares of Common Capital Stock 





$264,765.366.36 


*Plant ‘and P Property of parent Company included in above valuations were inventoried and valued by Coverdale & Colpitts, Consulting Engineers, as of April 30, 1939, 
on the basis of values at March 1, _oe with subsequent additions at cost. Plant and Property of Subsidiary Companies are included re cost. Plant = 





includes $13,040,249.07 ted b: es for 
my “taken in the pmeunt of OF. 897, 384. 38 to April 30, 1943. Se ee ae oe ee cencinacs” $1:955.981; 82 J aeleaes eas San Ay 
Preferred, authorized and outstanding (300,000 shares—par value $100.00 per share)....................... $ 30,000,000.00 
Common, authorized and outstanding (600,000 shares—no par ValUe).........eeeeee cece cece cece ence eeceees 30,000,000.00 
ed eee ls Le ade ele oe tek oP Ukhe hese se beg Lb CbS eer booed Jscsscceececeenncaduess 144,362,272.45 
Accounts Payable Gnd Pay Bells. 2... ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecce $ 8,933,849.99 
Provision for Federal. State and Local Taxes, meee, (estimated) amount due on 
Renegotiation of U. 8S. Contracts through April 30, 1943...........-.:eeeeeeeeeees 135,344,109.24 
Advance payments received on sales conmtractS............-ceeeeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeseees 84,313.22 
Ss a ag wd 10.060 0's 0.09 6b ob RENNES ONCE OC CEC OSS cecccccceceeooeseeeeee 22,016,000.13 
ER EO Pe TN TT eT ere eT eee E Tee TTT TTT ye 7,251,811.07 
For Insurance and Contingencies including possible tax and other adjustments..... $ 5,317,266.33 
For Dividends on Common Capital Stock, to be paid when and as declared by 
EES ER RT iE RC Ne RRL IES ES Rare eo Se Re nen 1,934,544.74 
oa een eh ke SRS e Mh aEMNE KOK UNR ES WE RUS Cebeueseescen ees sens wiiipabacnnaaee aaleiaa 31,135,282.71 





$264,765,366.36 
Contingent Liabilities: a 


Secured notes purchased by American Car and Foundry Securities Corporation, a wholly-owned subsidiary, and by it peoate under agreement to repurchase in event 
of default, and secured obligation of Shippers’ Car Line Corporation sold with guarantee; aggregate amount $671,153.36 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED EARNED SURPLUS 








een DOCG Ce. BUNT Be DOUs o6cc ciilcccsesseeteetetsvenceeeerdsescerccnccedeccccecsvcesoeoeeces $ 33,390.871.59 
Add: Net Earnings for year.......cccccccccccccccccscscevccceses SEC be MES O06 6 br ebes bh occees SEE KeceeseReececoreses 5,055.718.69 
$ 38,446,590.28 
Less: Renegotiation Refund (estimated) fiscal year ended April 30, 1942................ $ 8,385,617.07 
ec I OEE. oc cccccccreveceteversectecesseesdsevedesoocteeccesee 5,500,000.00 2.885,617.07 
$ 35,560,973.21 
Less: Dividends on Preferred Capital Stock publicly held, $15.29 per share, paid during 
i rs Ph Mic. Sst ion cr keds pan be dee oe 4 bands Oe be Mhina nbs eee ccapecboncec'eceece $ 4,425,690.50 
Dividend on Common Capital Stock publicly held, $1.00 per share...............++eeeee0: 599,400.00 
‘ . 090.50 
Deduct—Common Stock Dividend charged to Reserve available for that purpose........ 599,400.00 4,425,690.50 
Consolidated Harned Surplus, April 30, 1948.......ccccccccccscccccccccvcccccsccs ee tiiudadanwe das udeeme enema ee ae $ 31,135,282.71 
Note #1: Dividends on Preferred Capital Stock paid during the year: QS 
.00 per share out of earnings for the year ended April 30, 1936; $3.50 per share out of earnings for the year ended April 30, 1942; 
1.29 per share out of earnings for the year ended April 30, 1938; $3.50 per share out of earnings for the year ended April 30, 1943. 
. STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT 
ross Sales, less discounts and allowances..,.............-- $289,275,689.04 
Cost of goods sold, including Administra- . ERNEST W. BELL ann COMPANY 
tive, Selling and General Expense, but yy ene eemee oy i ag 
before Depreciation and Amortization................... 250,736,879.07 25 Beaver Street, New York 
$ 38,538,809.97 bay hema nrg - 
Depreciation and Amortization ..................-0000ee0e: 6,021,000.44 oy meeeding tina ng Sone. 
eiege from GR Ue ict etaes ce eascesantuvenes $ 32,517,809.53 in heme: enatetenh ee entainnah Shibahin Ghtieh of the 
American Car and Foundry Company and its wholly-owned 
PT scstcccebecsecnedsntessewhsee $ 19,715.21 subsidiaries as of April 30, 1943, and the Consolidated 
| ERR SE Se A ere ee 1,531,014.53 Statements of Income and Surplus for the fiscal year then 
ici eck eh deed Ree bienennaieeees 7,976.60 pag Bn Ha i. —— 7 eee em x 
res » an Ww 
Crete... genase eee e's 242,312.76 ; nie making a etn} ed — ys ‘the {tansactions, have exam a 
9 e or tes accountin; recor oO ie compan n other 
Other Charges: wots evidence, by ——, and to the extent we 
SEE © 5. Odd os Ou Ne an oth ware Sas bdo wee 000 $ 87,971.40 leemed appropriate. Our examination was made in accord- 
DMN stot oss cct cuevstecascectscese 780,814.98 in the circumstances and incioded all procedures Which we 
© PEPOMRMGOED occ csccccccccsesccecccccs 100,328.70 idered ; 
Loss on Property Retirements ....... 919.092.86 1,888,207.94 “We. were unable to confirm by direct correspondence 
Net Earnings before Provision for. (esti- Sasted eomabees oe 00 thelr eoociuess ty qawaing our 
manos? te ry Be Pe as Contin- § 32,490,620.00 teste of the accounting records pertaining to such receiv- 
gencies an ETN ca nepeccasetoceceeseseee : »430,620. ables. 
Deduct—Provision for (estimated) Federal In order to avoid any slowing down of the war effort. 
Income and Excess Profits Taxes: inventories of work in process applicable to certain United 
N 2.168.892.13 States Government war contracts were not taken. These in- 
ormal income tax ......+.+-+eeeeeeeerees $2,168,892. ventories are reflected in the financial statements at their 
Excess profits WEE cw dcccccccossecéccncveces 25,706.009.87 ine an. ee ae i sy pat Ry the total 
$27,874,902.00 nventories. e have reviewed t cost recor supporting 
ey ot eco saiiciiidie “TMi me cemumen teenies 
eeeeeeseseseeees ° A A by ‘ ‘ n ow i t d 
Net Barnings for year »yefore Provision Ht beh Bil 8 Tee eee related inctomaans of Income avg Bg Fs tairly 
t Conti f iueludin ossible the consolidated position of the American Car and Foundry 
or Contingencies, £ p Company and its wholly-owned subsidiaries at April 30, 
CRE BUR DEROR. GOINGS so cs cccccccccccccccccccccccs $ 7,055,718.69 | 1943, and the consolidated results of their operations for 
Deduct—Provision for Contingencies, in- > ascal Le ae es with genera lly accepted ac- : 
o a Dasis consistent w 
rr aa cansacanecavens 2,000,000.99 % the preceding year. Yours very truly, : 


eee eee, Ernest W. Br LL Cc 
Net Barnings Carried to Surplus ..............:-eeeeeeeeeee $_5.055.718.69 New York, June 25, 1943 ELL AND COMPANY 














NEW GROUPS EXPECTED TO 
ASSUME LEADERSHIP 


IN COMING MARKET ADVANCE 


H. M. Gartley says discounting of victory 
calls for greater discrimination in buying. 


Adds 8 Selected Oli Issues to Supervised List 


With victory news destined to be “in the 
air” for months to come, those groups of 
stocks with bullish post-war prospects are 
certain to find increased public favor, H. M. Gartley 
agrees that alert investors should capitalize on the re 
sultam rise, but he warna against indiscriminate pur- 
chase of so-called postwar issues. He points out that a 
number of few groupe are already ———— ~ 4 to share 
leadership of the market advance and er groups 
are echeduled to follow. 


This ts the Information You Need— 


More than 10,000 investors have availed themselves of 
Gartiey's investment and trading service. You, too, can 
obtain quick advantages throu Gartley week-by-week 
guldance—es ally now that the Gartley supervised list 
contains 8 additional oll . about to enjoy popular 
favor, These stocks are not only named in the Gartley 
Forecasts, but they are followed through week by week. 
In addition to these specific recommendations, this service 
continuously answers important questions, such as: Should 
I capture my profits? . . Should I switch to other 


stooks which have not yet gone forward? . . . How far 
is the new upowing going to go? .. . Will an un- 
expected turn in the war cause a decline? . . . Will 


Washington crack down if the market continues to ad- 
vance? . . . Are the utilities still a buy? . . . Should 
I buy a stock that has been moving forward? . . . When 
will the rails have another boom?! 





Should you buy, sell or hold these stocks? 
Allegheny-Ludium Pan. Amer. Airways 











— Chalmers Pantepeo Oli 
Amer. & Fer. Power Paramount 
Consol. Edison Radle Corp. 
Container Corp. Republie Stee! 
Cont. Motors Servel 

one en | seen 

ul acuum 
Loew's Se. Pesthe 

™ Parry weet } — af 
Nat'l P. & Light Val op. 
Ohie Ol! Willye- Overland 


For definite, unequivocal answers to these questions 


ACCEPT THIS SPECIAL OFFER NOW: 


7 weeks’ trial Foreeast Service, including the current 
issue nme the 


oll stock recom: 
Confidential Low- Priced Stock Reports...... 
WEEKLY FORECAST SERVICE: 6 MONTHS $25, 
? $45. TELEGRAPHIC TRADING SER 
TRIAL $60 


VICE: 83 MONTHS’ . Portfolio Manage 
ment: Minimum fee $500. 


H. M. GARTLEY, Inc. 


76-F William St.. New York 5, N. Y. 


1 Experts Favor 


for Next Advance 


— UNITED OPINION 
report, newly prepared, lists 
the 12 issues most recommended by 
leading financial authorities for 
market appreciation. 

Stock selections of more than 

ten advisory services have been 

reviewed in the preparation 

of this exclusive Report — ob- 

tainable from no source. 














An“introductory” copy of this val- 
uable 12-stock Report will be sent 
gladly on request. 


Send for Bulletin FM-100 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


JV Boston, Mass. 
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DOW-JONES AVERAGES 
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CATCHING an intermediate downtrend in a bull market is a difficult feat, and it 
has been particularly difficult in the present bull move which has been under 
way for 14 months with no such correction. Long-pull investors, fortunately, 
don’t need to bother about such interruptions, but the short-term trader is kept 
guessing. 

In mid-April and again in late June, the market seemed ripe for reaction of 
corrective proportions. But instead it got merely a minimum setback. On the 
recovery from the latest setback, the railroad average “confirmed” 
new high in the industrial by topping its May peak. 

Meanwhile, we know that a “one-way” market develops overconfidence and 
does not escape reactions but merely postpones them. Extent of the long rise 
is sufficient to justify continued caution. And at such a stage the bearish signal 
may be given by failure to reach higher levels indicated by previous swings— 
that is, 148-150 D-J industrial and 40-41 rail. —J. G. Don ey. 


Comgratilaaans 


James A. McKay has been elected a 
vice-president of the National City 
Bank of New York. 

W. K. Page, formerly vice-president 
of Addressograph-Multigraph, has be- 
come associated with the Wassell Or- 
ganization of Westport, Conn. 

Robert L. Johnson, president of 
Temple University, has been elected a 
trustee of the Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. 

Arthur C. Vogt, Frederick S. Parker 
and William R. Strelow have been 
elected vice-presidents of the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York. 

Roy Stephens, executive assistant, 
and L. H. LaMotte, manager of the 
Washington office, have been elected 
vice-presidents of International Busi- 
ness Machines. 

G. C. Hoyt, director of foreign sales, 
has been elected a vice-president of 
International Harvester Co. 


the previous 





Chris L. Christensen, dean of the 
University of Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture, has been elected vice-pres- 
ident in charge of post-war develop- 
ment of The Celotex Corp. 

Dr. R. P. Dinsmore has been elected 
vice-president in charge of research 
and development of Goodyear Tire & 


Rubber Co. 


="). *9> he 
WARTIME 


INVESTMENT 


Strategy 


Would you like to check your in- 
vestment strategy with that of 
Babson’s? If so, clip this adver- 
tisement, send it to us with a list 
of 7 securities you own. We'll tell 
you whether our strategy is to 
Hold or Switch. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Write Dept. F-7. 


BABSON’S REPORTS, INC. 
Babson Park, Mass. 
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low-priced field which, I believe, 

has exceptionally good long-range 
prospects : Allied Stores. Since 1933, 
sales have increased from $70,000,000 
to $170,000,000. Earnings per share 
last year were $2.50 compared with 
$2.27, $1.57 and $1.26 in 1941, 1940, 
1939. A dividend of 60 cents was paid 
last year. 

The company and its subsidiaries 
operate 61 department and junior de- 
partment stores, including 22 branches, 
in 21 states. 

Capitalization consists of $23,000,- 
000 funded debt; 228,000 shares of $5 
preferred stock, and 1,805,000 shares 
of common stock. I recommend ac- 
cumulation of this stock; now 1414. 

Also in the low-priced field, I call 
attention to United States Foil “B,” 


Bier attention to a stock in the 

















mended here. This company owns 
547,000 shares, or 53.5%, of the com- 
mon stock of the Reynolds Metal Co., 
now selling around 12. United States 
Foil “B” is selling at 614, whereas the 
market value of its holdings of Rey- 
nolds Metals amounts to $9 per share. 
Reynolds Metals was principally a 
manufacturer of metal foil for the to- 
bacco and other industries. Because of 
priorities, the civilian business in foils 
ceased last year, but war demand for 
foils has been substantial. The com- 
pany has entered the aluminum busi- 
ness in a large way and now ranks next 
to the Aluminum Company of America 
in this connection. Reynolds, for many 
years, has operated at a profit, the low 
point being 29 cents a share earned in 
1939 as compared with $3.70 in 1929 
(when the stock sold at 42). Last year, 
earnings were $1.07 a share after de- 
preciation and amortization charges of 
$5,620,000. (There are 1,024,000 
shares of Reynolds Metals.) In 1941, 
earnings were $2.53 a share. Reynolds 
Metals appears to have a good future 
in the post-war period. 

For those interested in bank stocks, 
I call attention to the excellent earn- 
ings report for the first quarter of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, when more than $5 a share was 
earned. This stock has been consis- 
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which has been previously recom- | 


Spestomcrd Polis 
Miscellaneous Common Stocks 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


tently recommended here at much 
lower prices. It is now around $300. 
I feel very optimistic regarding the 
outlook for bank earnings in the post- 
war period, and I rate Guaranty as one 
of the best stocks in the group. 

A low-priced stock, which has done 
relatively nothing for a long time and 
which might soon begin to discount 
the betterment expected in the post-war 
period, is American Rolling Mill, now 
1534. The company is a pioneer oper- 
ator of continuous strip sheet mills. 
Sheets for automobiles, refrigerators, 
electrical equipment, household fur- 
nishings, etc., normally make up 80% 
of output. The rest is in bars, light 
structurals, etc., with some plates and 
car wheels for the railroads. Earnings 
last year were $2 per share; a divi- 
dend of $1 was paid. In 1941 earnings 
were $3.21. Book value is $33. 


Last Summer, I recommended Col- 
gate-Palmolive at 12. It has since ad- 
vanced to 22. This is an excellent com- 
pany. At the close of last year, current 
assets were $53,000,000, current lia- 
bilities $13,000,000. Earnings were 
$2.47 a share. A dividend of $1.25 was 
paid, so that around its present price 
of $22, the yield is about 6%. This 
company is one of the leading manu- 
facturers of domestic soap and various 
toilet preparations. Prior to the war, 
foreign business contributed about 
one-quarter of the gross sales and a 
larger proportion of profits. When the 
war is over, the company should bene- 
fit greatly from a resumption of world 
trade. 

For those interested in a high-class 
investment trust stock, I recommend 
Lehman, now around $30. Last year, 
a dividend of $1.25 was paid. On 
June 30 of this year, asset value was 
$36.31. I consider the company’s port- 
folio (amounting to $71,000,000 on 
June 30, 1943), to be exceptionally 


well selected. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





LEHMAN BROTHERS 


July 19, 1943 














This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


665,715 Shares 


Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corporation 


Preferred Stock 
(without par value) 


$1.50 Dividend Cumulative, Convertible 





Price $33.50 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several Underwriters, 
including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


BLYTH & CO., Inc. 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


VIL loves a vacuum. When the 
devilish spirits of the dictators 
are removed, we must quickly 
fill the hearts of men with the good 
spirits of vital creative courses. The 
disillusioned peoples of Europe must 
be fired with new dreams. The youth 
of the subjugated countries are as 
hungry for hope as for food, and we 
must feed them with both. 
—Ratpu W. Socxman, D.D. 


The foundation of every State is the 
education of its youth. —DIOGENEs. 


Every man, however obscure, how- 
ever far removed from the general 
recognition, is one of a group of men 
impressible for good, and impressible 
for evil, and it is in the nature of 
things that he cannot really improve 
himself without in some degree im- 
proving other men. 

—CHARLEs DICKENS. 


We are born to lose and to perish, 
to hope and to fear, to vex ourselves 
and others, and there is no antidote 
against a common calamity but virtue; 
for the foundation of true joy is in the 
conscience. —SENECA. 


You may know for a certainty that 
if your work is becoming uninterest- 
ing, so are you; for work is an inani- 
mate thing and can be made lively and 
interesting only by injecting yourself 
into it. Your job is only as big as you 
are. —Gerorce C. Husss. 


If you want your dreams to come 
true, don’t over-sleep. 
—GABRIEL’s TRUMPET. 


War would end if the dead could re- 
turn. —STANLEY BALDWIN. 


You will find yourself refreshed by 
the presence of cheerful people. Why 
not make earnest effort to confer that 
pleasure on others? You will find half 
the battle is gained if you never allow 
yourself to say anything gloomy. 

—L. M. Cup. 
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This nation became great by the in- 
itiative and spirit of pioneers who 
dared do things on their own. . . . The 
boys who are now fighting for us are 
not asking for freedom from some- 
thing, but freedom for something— 
they want no guarantee of freedom 
from want, but freedom of opportunity. 

—CHESTER QO. FIscHER. 


True Heroism 


The hero we love in this land today 

Is the hero who lightens some fellow- 
man’s load, 

Who makes of the mountain some 
pleasant highway, 

Who makes of the desert some blos- 
soming road. 

—Sam S. Porter. 


In every railroad system, the slow 
train must side track for the express 
and limited. So, the stragglers, shirk- 
ers, procrastinators must side track 
for the energetic, ambitious, enter- 
prising. Yet there are some who 
would demoralize any railroad system 
by insisting that all human trains 
shall get there at the same time. Let 
“can’t and won’t” power give the right 
of way to “can and will” power. 


—Wwn. J. H. BortcKer. 





A TEXT 


Put on the whole armor of 
God, that ye may be able to 
stand against the wiles of the 
devil. For our wrestling is 
not against flesh and blood, 
but against the principali- 
ties, against the powers, 
against the world rulers of 
this darkness, against the 
spiritual hosts of wickedness 
in the heavenly places. 
—EPpueEsians 6:11, 12. 


Sent by Thomas R. Horton, Vero 
Beach, Fla. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 











The most dangerous enemy that de. 
mocracy has is bickering! Those boys 
out on the firing line, looking into the 
face of death itself, do not bicker, 
They fight! Bickering, to this very 
date, has cost the lives of precious 
treasure. .. . This foolish procedure jn 
home, factory, office, army or govern. 
ment spells nothing but inefficiency 
and final defeat of all objectives. Life's 
victories will forever be concerned 
with gives and takes—but the gives 
accomplish most. Frequent sacrifice of 
pride and unbacked opinion has 4l- 
ways cleared the path ahead. And that 
is what we must always keep in mind 
—to go forward with the least resist. 
ance, —GerorcE MATTHEW Apaws, 


Nature has made occupation a neces- 
sity to us; society makes it a duty; 
habit makes it a pleasure. 

—CAPELLE. 


It is an old saying, and one of fear- 
ful and fathomless import, that we are 
forming characters for eternity. Form. 
ing characters? Whose? Our own or 
others? Both—and in that momentous 
act lies the peril and responsibility of 
our existence. —Burritt. 


Let’s ever be on the lookout and we 
need not fear for the outlook—Tionrio. 


In doing one’s work primarily for 
God, the fear of undue restriction is 
put, sooner or later, out of the ques- 
tion. He pays me and He pays me 
well. He pays me and He will not fail 
to pay me. He pays me not merely for 
the rule of thumb task, which is all that 
men recognize, but to everything else 
I bring to my job in the way of in- 
dustry, good intentions and cheerful- 
ness. If the Lord loveth a cheerful giv- 
er, as St. Paul says, we may depend 
upon it that He loveth a cheerful work- 
er; and where we can cleave the way 
to His love there we find His endless 
generosity. —Basix Kine. 


Expect the best. Prepare for the 
worst. Take what comes. 
—KVP PHILosopHER. 


The punishment suffered by the wise 
who refuse to take part in the govern 
ment, is to live under the government 


of bad men. —PLato. 
= 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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WORKING TOGETHER 


Forces 





T HAS BEEN our privilege to play an important part 

in war production—geared with the supply services 

of the Army and Navy, and with almost 19,000 other 
producers who have worked with us. 


Figures show how successful this “partnership” has 
been. But they do not show the valuable direction and 
cooperation we have had from Army and Navy officials. 
Nor do they indicate the fine spirit of “teamwork” 
shown by our suppliers and sub-contractors. 


While 18,735 organizations have shared our big job 
of war production, there have actually been more than 
68,000 such “partnerships” established. For, in many 
cases, several divisions of General Motors have gone 
to the same source, though for different types of work. 


It is interesting to note that nearly three-fourths of 
the firms which have furnished us parts for war prod- 
ucts, employ less than 500 people. Of these more than 
half employ 100 or less. 


We have chosen our sub-contractors and suppliers 
carefully, in order to secure those best qualified for the 
work at hand. 


In this we have had one great advantage: “Sub- 
contracting” is merely a wartime extension of a time- 
honored General Motors method. We have always 
dealt with thousands of suppliers of materials and parts. 


And so we have known how to proceed in establish- 
ing sources dependable as to both quality and efficiency 
of performance—not only among organizations with 
which we have formerly worked, but also with the 
thousands of others which it has been necessary to add. 


This sub-contracting “know-how” —combined with 
manufacturing “know-how”’—is largely responsible 
for the consistent quality of the war goods produced. 
It also accounts for cost reductions totaling hundreds 


18,735 
oon fat 
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of millions of dollars, turned back to the Government. 


The “partnership” of the Armed Forces, General 
Motors and the thousands of other businesses involved 
—some large, some small—is but one example of co- 
operative wartime endeavor by the automobile industry. 


All companies in this mass-production industry have 
been cooperating with one another—and with organ- 
izations not formerly supplying the automotive industry 
—in order to utilize all knowledge and facilities suited 
to the task. 


The success of this method demonstrates one fact of 
tremendous importance to all Americans: 


American enterprise and its time-tested production 
methods are meeting and fulfilling the most imposing 
demands ever placed upon the industry of any country. 





FACTS ON 
GENERAL MOTORS SUB-CONTRACTING 


Total number of sub-contractor-supplier connec- 
tions with GM divisions 


68,505 


Number of separate organizations from which 
GM _ purchased parts, materials, services and 
supplies 


18,735 


Size of organizations furnishing us with parts for war produc- 
tion—as indicated by special survey—was as follows: 


Firms employing less than 100 people 
Firms employing 100 to 500 people 
Firms employing more than 500 people 


* * 


General Motors’ policy on sub-contractors and suppliers has 
resulted in the spread of approximately one-half its war work to 
outside firms. 


The figures above are taken from an exhaustive study of sub-contracting 
brepared in connection with a recent report to the War Department. 











GENERAL MOTORS “Victory ts Our Business!” 


PLANES * PLANE ENGINES * TANKS * DIESEL ENGINES * TRUCKS * GUNS * AMMUNITION 
AND MORE THAN 2,000 OTHER ITEMS OF ARMS AND EQUIPMENT FOR OUR ARMY AND NAVY 





“UP PERISCOPE!”’ 

And, as the skipper’s eye scans the ho- 
rizon, every man of his crew is tensed 
for the words, ““Target sighted!” 


“TAKE ’ER DOWN!” =—> 

...the men at the right lean into 
the bow and stern plane wheels... 
the ballast tanks are flooded—and 
the ocean swiftly closes over them, 


They live in close, cramped quar- 
ters...even the enjoyment of a 
smoke must be denied at times. But 
when it is permissible, you can write 
it down that the preferred cigarette 
with men in the Navy is Camel! 


* Smoking lamp 
és lit —sailor 
—~ _Slans for 
\ ““smoking 
\ permitted.”’ 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


,» Winston-Salem, N.C. 


IN THE SERVICE 


With men in the Navy, Coast Guard, Army, 
and Marines, the favorite cigarette is Camel. 
( Based on actual sales records in Canteens and Post Exchanges.) 


N the home front, too, your own job...fac- 

tory, farm, or office... may not be so exciting 
as that of the men in the “‘Underseas Navy” — 
but it can be just as important, just as demand- 
ing in its way. That’s why the smoking experi- 
ences of men in the service, and their preference 
for Camels, is worth your looking into. Light 
up a Camel yourself...try them on your own 
taste and throat — your own ‘“T-Zone.” 


THE J - ZONE” 


—where cigarettes 
are judged 
The “T-ZONE"—Taste and 


cigarette 

and how it affects your throat. 

Based on the experience of 
millions of smokers, we be- 

lieve Camels will suit your "T-ZONE” to a 
“7.” Prove it for yourself! 








